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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action”? and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph by Authenticated News) 








The Bible as a 


This article can be used with the study of “How 
to Read the Bible” (Adult Fellowship Series), 
pages 36-48. 


W ALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH once said that 
in the castle of man’s soul there is a little postern 
gate which, when we open it, leads us at once 
into the presence of God. It is a striking way of 
describing God’s accessibility to man’s need. There 
is a world of writing that has a similar purpose, 
the most important, of course, being the Bible. 

But not all of the Bible; the first nine chapters 
of First Chronicles consist of lists of names and 
ancestries which we find dull and dry. And 
yet I have stood before the list of names on 
Plymouth Rock with deep emotion, for I was with 
a direct descendant of one of those Pilgrims. So 
for many of their descendants the lists of the re- 
turning exiles from Babylon and their ancestry 
might well be very moving. 

It is true that even the remotest parts of the 
Bible are somehow fraught with deep appeal to 
men’s better nature. Beyond any other book in 
the world, whole areas of it stimulate and serve 
our consciousness and, may we dare to say, our 
appreciation of the presence of God. 

Thus understood, the sensitive religious spirit 
may find God on every page of Scripture—which 
is of course the chief distinction of the Bible. That 
this was not nearly so true of the Apocrypha was 
what led the Puritans to discard those books from 
the Bible. It is instructive to see how widely their 
judgment has prevailed. Most people have forgot- 
ten and cannot be persuaded that the Apocrypha 
ever formed part of the Bible. Here their spiritual 
instinct has overpowered their historical sense. 


THE PSALMS 


Look at your own devotional life and see how 
much it is colored with the poetry of the Psalms. 





Dr. Goopspeep, Bible scholar and author, is best known as 
we translator of the New Testament: An American Trans- 
ation. 








Devotional Guide 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 








Abingdon Press 


It is these that come back to me in the night 
watches. Both my grandmothers were bedridden 
invalids in my father’s house, one upstairs and 
one down. They used to teach the psalms to us 
grandchildren on Sunday afternoons. It was of 
course the King James Version that they knew 
and taught us, but then there was no other! The 
Revised New Testament came out in 1881, and 
the Old Testament in 1885. So it is still King 
James that fills my memory in the night watches, 
after seventy years! 

How much better this is than having to switch 
on the light, get the Bible, and look up the passage 
one’s spirit needs! Why, it’s a part of me, thanks 
to them! The Twenty-third Psalm, of course, and 
the first, and the second, and the ninetieth, and 
others are with me still. These and many more 
have made the Psalms deeply influential on Chris- 
tianity. Certainly no book of the Old Testament 
equals it in this. We do not outgrow the Book of 
Psalms. 

We used to credit the Psalms to David, as we 
did the Pentateuch to Moses and the Proverbs to 
Solomon. But nowadays we are chiefly impressed 
by the number and the variety of the psalmists. 
The prophets had not failed! Their faith con- 
trolled and inspired a host of song writers, and 
gave us the Book of Psalms. 

Among the psalms we all have our favorites— 
the ones we have found most helpful and precious 
in despondency and need. I hardly dare list them, 
for someone may find that one of his favorites is 
unintentionally left out! 

I cannot fail to mention the forty-sixth, the 
ninety-first, and the one-hundred-third. Then 
there is the nineteenth, “The heavens declare 
[are telling] the glory of God”; and the one 
hundred thirty-sixth, with its oft-repeated refrain, 
“For his mercy endureth for ever.” And how can 
we leave out the twenty-second, which was on the 
lips of Jesus himself in his darkest hour? Or the 
Hallel, always sung at the Passover Supper, 
Psalms 113 and 114 before the supper, and 115 to 
118 after it, ending: 














Thou art my God, and I will give thanks to thee; 
thou art my God, I will extol thee. 


O give thanks unto the Lorp, for he is good; 
For his mercy endureth for ever! 


So ended the last hymn Jesus sang. 


THE GOSPELS 


Jesus himself seems to have uttered a psalm of 
his own. We call it the Beatitudes, but its language 
form is precisely that of a Hebrew psalm: 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven 


and so through its nine blessings. What a bridge 
they form from the Old Testament to the New! 

This leads us straight to the greatest piece of 
devotional literature in the Bible or in the world: 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is so simple, so unselfish; it 
purifies every heart that utters it. No wonder 
some Christians say it so many times a day! It is 
all cast in the grammar, not of pious wish, but 
of personal resolve. Its verbs are all imperative. 
Think of it! Still at the masthead of the Christian 
Church, unequalled, unsurpassed. Apostles, 
fathers, councils—profound and eloquent as they 
have been, have never matched it, our supreme 
piece of devotion! 

The whole Sermon on the Mount is a great 
piece of devotional literature. All six of Jesus’ ser- 
mons in Matthew are, in a measure, except 
perhaps the fifth, in chapter 23. In that sermon 
the rebuke of the pharisaic kind of Judaism is 
necessarily uppermost. The great parables in 
chapter 25—the bridesmaids, the talents, the judg- 
ment—however, return to the devotional atmos- 
phere with commanding power: “As you did it 
not to one of the least of these, you did it not to 
me!” 

Luke’s Gospel, too, has its literature of parables, 
some of the greatest of them not shared with the 
earlier Gospels of Mark and Matthew. Among 
them we hold especially dear the stories of the 
prodigal son (chapter 15), the Pharisee and the 
tax collector (chapter 18), and the good Samari- 
tan (chapter 10). John R. Mott once said to me 
that Mr. Hoover, whom he had just been seeing, 
told him he regarded it as the finest expression 
of the social spirit of Christianity. 

My mother-in-law, a very devout and intelli- 
gent woman, once said to me, “Edgar, I cannot 
read your translation of the last three chapters of 
Mark, it is too terrible!” And how true that is. 
In plain English they are just that. They have 
been muffled and mellowed for us by the strange 
old style and vocabulary of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale which blur the picture and protect the 
modern reader from their terrific impact. For 
they are heroic tragedy, not because they are the 
work of great artists but because they so faith- 
fully record what happened. They are sheer 
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reality in tragedy, without any embellishment of 
art. As such, they claim a high place in the litera- 
ture of Christian devotion. 

So do those grand old hymns that so adorn the 
opening chapters of the Gospel of Luke. No won- 
der they have found a place in liturgy—The 
Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Gloria in Excelsis, 
the Nunc Dimittis. They mark the beginning of 
Christian liturgy, which Walter Pater said was 
one of the great endowments of the early church. 
The first three of them are found in the first 
chapter of Luke. 

But there are in the Gospels many brief narra- 
tive units, episodes, and stories that bring with 
them their ancient atmosphere and yield a valid 
message, even in detachment from their larger 
connection. They carry us in a moment to faraway 
scenes of long ago and leave us with a gracious 
act of Jesus’, a kindness done by him, perhaps a 
service of tremendous moment, for one of the 
humblest of those about him. We are inevitably 
stirred to a better life. For a little while we have 
been with Jesus, have seen life as he saw it, and 
have dealt with it. 

This is the unique quality of the Gospels and 
the thing that has made them ever since they were 
gathered up into one book, the most widely circu- 
lated and, religiously, the most influential book 
in the world. 

But the devotional character in the Bible 
reaches its peak in the Gospel of John. For there 
in the Upper Room discourses, chapters 14 
through 17, Jesus presents the very heart of the 
Christian experience in its various aspects, end- 
ing with his prayer for his disciples and the future 
church. Here is the devotional atmosphere at its 
highest, and no part of the whole Bible is more 
beloved. It is fit to stand beside the Sermon on 
the Mount at the beginning of Matthew, but it 
reaches even more warmly into the human heart, 
with its hopes and needs. 


Pau.’s LETTERS 


Paul’s letters are so much taken up with partic- 
ular problems that have come up in his churches 
that he has little room for religious reflection. But 
when he has room, he speaks movingly, as in the 
praise of love in chapter 13 of First Corinthians. 
If you ever try to translate it into English you will 
find that not just every word but every syllable 
counts! And then there is the great fifteenth chap- 
ter of the same Letter, on the Resurrection. I feel 
that in Handel’s Messiah, when the trumpets be- 
gin on the Resurrection music, it is really Paul 
that is directing the orchestra: 

“For the trumpet will sound, and the dead will 
be raised imperishable, and we shall be changed.” 

The Bible is full of devotional treasure; yet 
every reader will think of many another passage 
that he would have included. This is most signifi- 
cant of all, for it means that devotionally the 
Bible is inexhaustible! 
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Elliot Westlake 


Keep Your Discussion on the Track 





By MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


You have without doubt had the experience of 
being in a group discussion that couldn’t seem 
to stay on the track, and that therefore ended up 
without accomplishing much of anything. I say 
this with confidence, because there are so many 
discussion groups in which this happens. After a 
few such experiences one is likely to become sour 
on the discussion method. It can waste so much 
time. It can result in so little happening and can 
produce so little learning. 

On the other hand, every American adult has 
also probably had the experience of being in a 
group discussion that stayed very much on the 
track—the leader’s track. In this kind of group 
the leader typically has his own preconceived out- 
line or agenda and perhaps even has his own ideas 
about what ought to be said about each item on it. 
And anyone who starts to depart from the leader’s 
pattern is likely to be either ignored or brought 
back into line. 

This kind of discussion can be as frustrating, 
can waste as much time, and can produce as little 
learning as the first kind. But, strangely, most 
of us seem to prefer the second. It seems to be 
more orderly. 

If someone were to ask what is wrong with both 
kinds of discussion, the chances are we would say, 
in chorus, “poor leadership.” We would diagnose 
the first case as resulting from weak leadership 
and the second, from domineering leadership. 





Dr. KNOWLES is administrative coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States of America. 


I'd like to propose that the cause goes deeper 
than the leadership. It goes down to the conditions 
under which discussion takes place and the 
understandings that the group as a whole has re- 
garding the purpose and procedures of group 
discussion. Let’s examine first the purposes of 
discussion, then the conditions for successful dis- 
cussion, and then some procedures or techniques 
for helping it stay on the track. 


PuRPOSES OF DISCUSSION 


Discussion is an effective teaching method for 
some purposes; it is ineffective for others. Its use 
is defined by its nature. 

Discussion is the process by which two or more 
people express, clarify, and pool their knowledge, 
experiences, opinions, and feelings. It is a co- 
operative process, in which several work together 
on a basis of equality and mutual respect in order 
to achieve either better understanding or agree- 
ment. Its chief characteristic, which distinguishes - 
it from other methods, is interaction among the 
participants. 

Accordingly, group discussion is likely to be the 
best method when the purpose of a learning ex- 
perience is to relate new knowledge to past ex- 
perience, toughen critical thinking abilities, 
develop social attitudes, deepen understanding, 
build personal values, reach decisions, or plan for 
action. 

But when the purpose of a learning situation 
is to present a body of facts or knowledge, or to 
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develop a systematic theory, or to teach a motor 
skill, there are many methods that will do the job 
better than discussion. And this method certainly 
was never designed to be used for purposes of 
indoctrination. 


CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL DISCUSSION 


Group discussions seldom get off the track 
because someone wants them to. More often, it 
is because the conditions are not conducive to 
their staying on the track. What are the condi- 
tions for successful discussions that stay on the 
track? I’d like to recommend at least these few: 

1. The purpose is one for which the discussion 
method is suited. (If a discussion is used, for 
example, to try to impose some authority’s ideas 
on a group, one way the participants can show 
their resentment is by insignificant talk.) 

2. The purpose is clear to group members. (If 
it’s not clear, they won’t know what the “track” 
is that they are supposed to stay on.) 

3. The purpose is meaningful to group mem- 
bers. (If it’s not meaningful to them, they won’t 
be motivated to stay on the track. They will 
wander in the hope of finding a new track that 
is meaningful.) 

4. The group has a feeling of responsibility for 
its own direction. (If, for example, the group feels 
that the leader is taking all the responsibility for 
direction of the group, then group members are 
free to be more or less irresponsible in their par- 
ticipation.) 

5. The group has ways of discovering when it is 
off the track. (Unless they have a way of knowing 
when they are off the track, members of a group 
won’t know when to get back on it.) 

6. The group has ways of measuring its progress 
toward accomplishing its goals. (If a group sees 
how getting off the track is interfering with its 
progress, it is more likely to be motivated to stay 
on.) 


Group TECHNIQUES 


There are some fairly simple techniques that 
will help groups fulfill these conditions and, there- 
fore, more easily stay on the track in their dis- 
cussions. Here are some worth trying: 

1. Have the members of the group help define 
its purposes. In many instances the general pur- 
pose of a group is predetermined. Take, for ex- 
ample, an adult Bible class. Its purpose is, in 
general, to develop a better understanding of the 
Bible. This purpose is given. Members of the 
group understand and accept this fact when they 
join the class. 

This is what we might call the “institutional 
purpose” of the group. It is broad and general 
and doesn’t give much guidance for study. 

What is needed, in addition, is some “personal 
purposes.” These are determined by asking the 
members of the group what they, personally, want 
to get out of the group, within the general pur- 
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poses set by the institution. And these more spe- 
cific purposes, defined by the group members, will 
be more meaningful and clearer to them, and 
more motivating than any “handed-down” pur- 
poses could be. 

2. Have the group help build its own agenda 
and determine its own procedures. In any given 
meeting there is seldom only one thing a group 
might do in keeping with its purposes, or only one 
way to do it. Almost always there are several 
alternative routes to a goal. A leader or resource 
person might be very helpful in suggesting these 
alternatives—but the leader who really wants to 
help a group stay on the track will leave the final 
responsibility for choosing a track up to the group. 
As an additional aid to staying on the track, I 
have found that putting the day’s agenda on a 
blackboard in view of all group members serves 
as a silent policeman. 

3. Have one member of the group serve as a 
“track-keeper.” One of the most helpful tech- 
niques of all is to have one member of the group 
(preferably a different person each meeting) take 
responsibility for alerting the group when its dis- 
cussion gets off the track. A bit of advice to him 
—don’t blame the group for getting off the track, 
but merely raise the question with them if they 
also feel they are off the track and would like to 
get back on it. 

4. Have the group evaluate its progress peri- 
odically. Every discussion group would benefit by 
saving ten or fifteen minutes at the end of each 
meeting to ask itself such questions as: What did 
we set out to accomplish? How much did we 
actually accomplish? How might we have accom- 
plished more? What should we try to accomplish 
next? 

Often, however, a group gets so wrapped up 
in the discussion that it runs out of time. In this 
case the evaluative information can be obtained 
by asking each group member to fill out a simple 
questionnaire in which such questions are asked. 
Or periodically an entire meeting might be de- 
voted to looking back and planning ahead. In the 
long run, this kind of purposeful self-analysis will 
go the furthest of any technique in keeping dis- 
cussion on the track. 

One last word about keeping discussion on the 
track—and this is directed primarily at the 
leaders. Relax. It’s not your group. It belongs to 
all the members. It’s not your sole responsibility 
to keep discussion on the track. That is the group’s 
responsibility as a whole. Your role is to help 
the group, not run it. 

If you find yourself worrying about the group’s 
being off the track, you might ask yourself, Whose 
track? If you are objective about it, you will 
often have to answer, My track. For much of the 
wandering that worries discussion leaders isn’t 
wandering at all—it is the group finding a more 
exciting road to learning. In case of doubt, ask 
the group. 
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By FAGAN THOMPSON 








Make a Success of Your Marriage 


AMERICANS appear, in general, to want to 
know the rules. Individuals will carefully and 
serenely follow rules to success in business or to 
correctly direct a wedding. This respect for rules 
has resulted in an excess of simple, sure formulas 
for success in business, social life, and religion— 
all in “ten easy lessons.” 

Unfortunately, facts do not always coincide with 
our desires. For example, success: in marriage 
does not come from the observance of a few easy 
rules of behavior. Our lives cannot be so 
governed. Marriage is too much a part of our 
complex lives for a few simple rules to guarantee 
its success. To follow the right rules at the right 
time will not insure happiness and success in a 
marriage relationship. 

Success in marriage is evinced by spontaneous 
feelings of satisfaction with whatever is being ex- 
perienced. This “something” may not be, so far 
as the couple is concerned, following any rule at 
all. It may even be activity different from the 
generally accepted behavior of adults in a mar- 
riage union. , 

How then, may we come to the understandings 
that will result in a successful, and therefore 
happy, marriage? 

The better we understand ourselves, the better 
are our chances for our marriage to be successful. 





Mr. THompson is minister-counselor working with the 
Veteran’s Administration. 





For a marriage is as well adjusted as the partners 
of the contract are well adjusted. Principles, not 
rules, are required to guide in so hazardous a 
journey. These concepts, for the most part, were - 
formed in each individual before marriage. Thus, 
the interpersonal interactions between the mar- 
riage partners will be determined by their own 
intellectual and emotional strengths and under- 
standings. It is not marriage that produces prob- 
lems too great to bear, it is disrupting problems 
produced by life that appear in marriage. The 
trouble lies not in marriage but in ourselves. 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


In the marriage relationship we are about as 
much ourselves as we can be. At our work, in 
our social life, and even at play, we are governed 
by rules of conduct; not so at home. There we are 
“ourselves.” Consequently, the better we under- 
stand ourselves, the better we understand our 
attitudes and feelings, normally, the greater our 
self-understanding, self-control, and understand- 
ing of our marriage companion. 

Self-understanding and self-control begin in 
childhood. Unfortunately, chronological age and 
physical age are no guarantee whatsoever that 
we possess emotional maturity. We may achieve 
the skills necessary for advancement and success 
socially, or in our business or a trade, but still 
remain so childlike emotionally that marital suc- 
cess is well nigh impossible. For illustrations, if 
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we are fearful, critical, and find little satisfaction 
in work or play, we are likely to react the same 
way at home. On the other hand, if we are happy, 
confident, and enjoy saying nice things about peo- 
ple, we doubtless will react similarly in our mar- 
riage relationships. 

How do we come to a bright outlook on life? 
Well, the answer is not easy, but this we know: 
happiness does not come from enjoying the ful- 
fillment of every desire. Nor does happiness follow 
if we achieve economic security and prestige. 
These ideas assume that happiness may be ob- 
tained from achievement, or intellectual outlook. 
Such is not the case. 

The well-adjusted person seeks to discover and 
then to adjust to reality, that is, to that which is 
real. He knows he cannot expect life to conform 
to just what he desires. He knows that to resist 
just increases the emotional cost of living. This 
does not mean he enjoys disappointment. It does 
mean that he knows intellectually that it is easier 
and better to accept what he can’t change than 
to cry because he can’t change it. Instead of allow- 
ing himself to be crippled with resentment and 
hate, he turns his attention to something he can 
control and something he can enjoy. 


UNDERSTANDING EMOTIONS 


Achieving realistic thinking is one of life’s great 
problems. For just when we need to think 
“straight,” we find our emotional desires stronger 
than our intellectual insight or our understanding 
of reality. That is, we have trouble evaluating 
ourselves, our strengths, our weaknesses, and 
how our attitudes came into being. 

Consider, for illustration, a woman who had an 
unsympathetic, dominating father. She was un- 
able as a child to act out her resentment on him 
directly. Consequently she grew up not accepting 
the fact she hated him. She recoiled at the idea, 
but rather feeling that men, in general, were not 
to be trusted. So, as a grown woman she is unable 
to accept any connection at all between her 
present attitudes toward men in general, her in- 
ability to love her husband, and her childhood 
experiences. 

Actually, our ability to love grows out of our 
childhood reactions to our parents. If our reser- 
voir of love and belief in people, rather than our 
fear of them, was built up in childhood experi- 
ences, we will normally maintain a favorable re- 
action toward people when we are grown. 

Actually, to regard people favorably is a work 
of emotional health. To be fearful and suspicious 
of others builds tension and prepares us for a 
fight. Regardless of the outcome of the fight verbal 
or physical, to the other person, we will certainly 
give ourselves a beating, because hate, as the 
Christian religion so forcibly reminds us, is the 
most unpleasant emotion with which we have to 
live. The physical reaction of hate often results in 
headaches or stomach upsets. All the while we 
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may be wondering, why did this happen to me? 

Understanding ourselves is of domestic happi- 
ness the essence, for the quality of our domestic 
life is a measure of emotional adjustment. An 
illustration is found in the fact that a well-ad- 
justed husband and father is more likely to have 
a happy home life than a man who is merely a 
successful businessman or politician. Self-under- 
standing is a prime requisite for successful mar- 
riage. 


UNDERSTANDING SEX 


About the first thing we notice about an in- 
dividual is his sex. We may forget his name, age, 
or position, but we will not forget his sex. This 
does not mean, as so many people seem to think, 
that we are attracted to the individual sexually; 
it is, rather, the expression of a primary force of 
human nature. Practically everything we do may 
be characterized as masculine or feminine. But it 
is marriage, particularly, that brings to a focus 
our sexual inclinations. 

These sexual patterns are fairly well established 
by the time we are in our midteens. A sure evi- 
dence of the need for more understanding in this 
area is evidenced by the large number of people 
who do not achieve sexual satisfaction in mar- 
riage. Though appalling, this is no cause for 
despair. Rather, let us seek diligently and realis- 
tically to change our patterns to those that will 
result in a happy marriage. 

Some people have the idea that if we teach 
more biological facts about sex that the problem 
will be solved. Undoubtedly many people, both 
old and young, in the marriage relationships do 
need more accurate knowledge about the intri- 
cacies of sexual biology. Our culture, fortunately, 
is increasingly affording the dispensation of this 
information. Nevertheless, this is not the entire 
answer. Most people know enough facts about 
sex. It is the attitudes they hold which are so im- 
portant to sexual satisfaction and a successful 
marriage. 

If sexual pleasure is mixed with inhibition and 
fear, if sex is regarded as dirty or animal-like, if 
sex expression is accompanied by guilty feelings, 
we can be sure the experience is unsatisfactory. 
Improvement of such conditions does not come 
from increased biological knowledge but by way 
of self-understanding. 

The answers parents give children when they 
ask questions out of natural curiosity often lay 
the foundation for an unsatisfactory adult sex life. 
If the child comes to feel that something is wrong 
about sex, he naturally develops a sense of shame 
when he seeks information about why he is physi- 
cally different from a brother or sister. 

If later the young man is encouraged to “prove” 
his manhood, the feeling of shame is intensified. 
Feelings of guilt turn to anxiety. 

Doubtless the young woman will find her sexual 
outlook sharply defined by social customs. Hers is 
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not always an easy road of conformity. For in- 
stance, she soon learns that some young men will 
not call again without sexual encouragement, 
however faintly expressed. The conflict results in 
anxiety. 

Some people attempt to resolve sex problems 
by being liberal. They believe the answer lies in 
following primal drives rather than conforming 
to the restrictions of society. 

Experience does not support this theory. Quite 
the contrary. Conflicts and anxiety are height- 
ened. Few indeed are those who are able to 
escape the dictates of moral and social and re- 
ligious forces. Individuals who act out their dis- 
dain for society’s restrictions by observing sexual 
freedom before marriage greatly complicate the 
problem and make marital adjustment more 
difficult. If such action does nothing else, it 
divorces the sex experience from the sentiment of 
love. In seeking freedom, they are likely to find 
constricting anxiety. 

Sex is a vital component of our total personal- 
ity. If we are mentally, emotionally, and reli- 
giously healthy, we need have no fear of sexual 
adjustment. For acceptance of others and an in- 
terest in their welfare is a good indication that 
love for the one of your choice will result in a 
satisfying and healthy sexual adjustment. 

Mature adult judgment recognizes that the bio- 
logical fact of sex is neither good nor bad, right 
nor wrong. Sex is a natural desire for the human 
being, just as hunger or thirst. It is God-given. 
Without it there would be no human race. When 
it is sanctified by love, as exemplified in Christ, it 
becomes one of the ennobling experiences of life. 

Courtship is normally a grand experience but 
often a brightly colored and somewhat unrealistic 
preview of married life. That’s why the marriage 
partner so often seems to act differently in mar- 
riage than in courtship. Actually, the individual 
is just acting his complete self rather than a spe- 
cial part of himself. 


UNDERSTANDING Money MatTTers 


Since marriage very quickly disturbs the tran- 
quil thought that “two can live as cheaply as one,” 
reality must be faced—and paid for. How this is 
done depends, primarily, upon the way the hus- 
band earns, and the way the wife spends. Because 
marriage is a financial partnership too. 

It is rare for two people to have similar attitudes 
toward money. This is easy to understand. Money 
is a measure of value, that is, money has meaning 
in terms of its exchange value for something we 
want. Essentially, it is not money itself that causes 
misunderstanding but rather the difficulty of de- 
ciding what is important to use the money to 
buy. Quarrels do not result when the two are 
agreed upon what is wanted. ; 

Lack of money is a real cause of marital differ- 
ences, but enough money, without mutual under- 
standing, only enables the couple to maintain 


independent value satisfactions. Such an arrange- 
ment would stop quarrels, but it would reduce 
the fun of co-operative planning, achieving, and 
spending. 

It is apparent, let us hope, that the proble:ns 
occasioned by family budgets are, as with other 
pertinent questions, related to the individual’s 
understanding of himself. If husband and wife can 
realize that each has different values, and if each 
can recognize the other partner’s right to these 
values, the couple will be well along their way to 
mutual wisdom in handling the family finances. 
But, what is more important, they will be on their 
way to a successful marriage. 

Mutual acceptance of the other’s right to hold 
different value judgments is for successful mar- 
riage a necessity. This means that in love and 
admiration each will supplement the other’s skills. 
This is marriage at its best. Out of such self- 
understanding, mutual respect, and love, problems 
—regardless of their nature, children, in-laws, 
and the rest—can be resolved, if not satisfactorily, 
with understanding and without bitterness. 


ReELicIous UNDERSTANDING 


That people allow their marriage to disintegrate 
because of religious differences is incongruous if 
not actually unchristian. Understanding of self 
is needed in this area also. For the misunder- 
standings are usually personal, not religious. With 
self-understanding by both husband and wife, 
differences of attitudes and of values are mutually 
tolerated. 

Jesus gave his life that men might know the 
meaning of love. This now is the central teaching 
of his Church. That Christians should allow re- 
ligious differences to break up their homes is diffi- 
gult to understand. But let us not be too harsh. 
For the child’s knowledge and experience of re- 
ligious life comes out of the home situation. Where 
the family life is consistent with the love taught 
and lived by Jesus, it is reflected in the life, atti- 
tudes, understandings, and actions of the adults. 

Where religion in the home is harsh, rigid, and 
prejudiced, we may expect similar reflection from 
the child grown to a man. Only by understanding 
these forces can the individual become more 
Christlike in his love and conduct. A Christian 
family life is normally easier to attain when the 
couple have similar religious backgrounds. But 
this is about as impossible as to come from the 
same economic backgrounds. The harmony of the 
marriage will depend not so much upon the simi- 
larity of religious beliefs, as upon the self-under- 
standing of the individuals. 

In stressing this principle of self-understand- 
ing as a requisite of mental and spiritual health, 
we are not too far afield of the scriptural admo- 
nition, “with all thy getting, get understanding” 
(Proverbs 4:7). With this maxim a successful 
marriage may be achieved: Self-understanding 
through the love of Christ. 
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The Importance of 


Knowing What We Believe 


This discussion will supplement the lesson ma- 
terial for August 19 on “Grounds of Christian 
Assurance” (International Lesson Series), page 
27. 


THE Christian religion is more than a set of 
ideas or doctrines for men to accept. When Paul 
wrote to the Ephesians, “By grace you have been 
saved through faith,” he did not mean a list of 
doctrines which men had to believe. The Roman 
Catholic Church does not ask men to understand 
doctrines but simply to accept them on the author- 
ity of the church; but Martin Luther in the Refor- 
mation called men back to Paul’s teaching. Faith 
means a personal trust in the God of mercy and 
saving help who comes to us in Christ, with our 
repentance for sin and total surrender. 

This is very simple; a child may believe in this 
God of love and be a true follower of Christ. But 
there is something profound here, and all our 
life is not enough to show us all that this means, 
the beliefs involved in this faith and what they 
mean for men. 

As Christians we believe that God was in 
Christ. In this simple word is the answer to the 
endless questions man has to face. We need to 
know what these answers are, what we believe 
when we hold that God was in Christ. 


Wuat Asout Gop? 
What are some of these questions? The first 
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question is that of God. Indeed, to know God is 
to discover the answer to all our questions. “Until 
a man has found God and been found by God, 
he begins at no beginning; he comes to no end.” 

Who is this God whom we know in Christ? 
What do we believe about God? Is he the God of 
all power, or shall nations put their trust in armies 
and navies and atomic bombs? Is our God here 
at work in this world of ours? How does he work? 
What do we hope for when we pray, “Our Father 
who art in heaven [the God of power, over all], 
. . . Thy kingdom [thy rule] come”? And this 
God of heaven and earth, does he know me? 
Does he care for me? Does he hear when I speak 
to him? What do we believe? 

What do we believe about Christ? Here, too, we 
do well to keep close to the New Testament and 
its message. Our concern here is not with the 
theories about the person of Jesus that the theo- 
logians have discussed. They have their place, 
but our interest is in the vital matters that con- 
cern every Christian. This, too, has to do with 
our belief in God, our thought about God, our re- 
lationship to him. 

Christ is for us the way and the truth and the 
life. Each of these words points to God. Each is 
all-important for the Christian faith and life. What 
do they mean for our faith in Christ, for our life 
as Christians? 

We believe that Christ is “the way.” In him 
God has shown us how we should live, what 
kind of men we should be, what that spirit of 
faith and love and righteousness is that should 
rule our life. Christ is “the truth.” Men have 




















tried to find the truth and set it down in their 
sciences and philosophies, their histories and so- 
ciologies. What Christ brings us is not these 
truths; it is the truth. 

There are three great central questions for 
all of us, whether philosophers, men of science, 
or common people: What can I know about God? 
What kind of a man should I be? How can I 
become that kind of man? 

The three questions are one and Christ is the 
answer. He is the truth. In him we see the God 
that is, the man that we should be, and the way to 
reach our true life. Christ is Son of God, Son of 
man, Savior. Nothing is more important than that 
we should know these truths and what they mean 
for us. 


How SHowu.p I Live? 


Look more closely at this question: How should 
I live? What kind of a man should I be? This 
question comes to us every day. It takes many 
different forms because it covers the whole of 
life. You cannot answer it adequately by a general 
phrase: be good; do good; follow Christ; be a 
child of God. 

All this is true, but what does it mean? What 
do we really believe about it? How shall I be 
Christian in my work, in my business? What is 
the meaning of stewardship—a stewardship that 
concerns not only some gifts of money but all my 
life as a calling, a vocation, a trust from God? 
What is the meaning of prayer for us? Is it just re- 
peating pious phrases, or bringing our petitions 
to God, asking for things that we want? Or is it 
part of a life lived in fellowship with God, a 
fellowship that belongs to every hour of every 
day? 

This question about God’s way of life for man 
applies not only to the individual but to all our 
associated life. Individual and society are tied 
together inseparably. And God has a will and a 
way of life for all this associated living, not only 
for home and for church, but for neighborhood 
and city and state, for business and politics, and 
for the relation of the nations to each other with 
which our United Nations organization is con- 
cerned. Do we really believe this? And do we 
know what we believe about God’s will and way 
for this associated life? 

These matters are not simply for a few leaders 
to consider. They should be the concern of the 
church and of every follower of Christ. It is deeply 
important that we know what we believe. 

This is especially true in a democracy like ours 
where every individual has his right to vote and 
the responsibility that goes with it. We believe 
that God’s will is above that of president and 
Congress, governors and legislatures. In business, 
in the state, our concern is apt to be with personal 
profit, wealth, and power. God’s concern is for 
man and his welfare. And that means not only 





food and shelter; it means justice and freedom 
and peace and brotherhood. 

We Christians of the rank and file should know 
about these things, should understand what is 
God’s will for this life, what is the way which 
he wants man to take. It is encouraging to know 
that the church is more and more considering 
these matters and courageously speaking out 
about them. 

One of our pressing questions today is that of 
race relations and segregation. Here we see how 
important it is for us as Christians, first of all, 
to know what we believe. We believe God is the 
Father of all men. Black and white, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, all are God’s children in 
one family, and he cares for all. We know that 
there are great differences among men, and not 
just of race. What counts most is what is common 
to all of us: one God wo loves us, our Father; the 
life that we should live as his children; one fellow- 
ship of faith and love in the one church of Christ. 


How Can I Leap Tuts LiFe? 


Then there is the third great question: How 
can I be the man that I should be? How can I 
lead this life? That means religion as saving help. 
In Christ we have not only the way and the truth, 
but also the life. God gives us what he asks of us. 
The life that he asks is life that he gives. This is 
salvation. This is the gospel. Do we know what 
this means, the rich and full meaning? For too 
many Christians, salvation is something quite 
vague, for many it is something very limited. 
Some persons think of it as a one-time experience. 

What is this work of God in giving us life? 
It may mean a momentous experience in which a 
man turns in penitence from evil, receives for- 
giveness, becomes God’s child, and begins a new 
life. But it is just as much needed for the child 
brought up in a Christian home, with faith in 
God and love for God from the beginning of his 
experience. 

For all of us salvation is something that belongs 
to our ongoing life, day by day. Each day we 
need to pray, “Forgive us our trespasses.” Each 
day we need God’s saving help. And here the gift 
of the Spirit belongs. The God who forgives us, to 
whom we are reconciled, receives us into fellow- 
ship with himself and dwells in us. Here we need 
to know what our faith in the Holy Spirit really 
means. 

The God who rules over all, our Father, is the 
God who waits to dwell in our hearts and to be 
the power of a new life. That means love, peace, 
joy, strength. The gift of the Holy Spirit is not for 
the few. There is no Christian living except as 
God gives himself to us, dwelling in us, making us 
over. This is the meaning of the Holy Spirit for us. 
Our lives will be richer if we know this great 
truth of our faith and day by day seek this gift 
from God. 




















Christian Edueation 


VIA TELEVISION 


By JULIA URBAN WOOD 


THE liveliest church-school discussion I’ve 
ever heard,” said Pearl Rosser, director of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
after attending one of the discussion groups in 
connection with the “Bless This House” television 
program series. 

This series on Family Life Leadership Edu- 
cation was the first of its kind in the United 
States. It was launched in September, 1954, by 
the Church Federation of Greater Dayton and 
WLW-D, in consultation with the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council. 

On February 7, 1955, the Church Federation 
of Greater Dayton and WLW-D received a letter 
of recognition for “service in education and reli- 
gion” from the Commission of General Christian 
Education of the National Council. 





Mrs. Woon is a free-lance writer living in Dayton, Ohio. 


The panel discusses before the television camera the skit 


Photos from the suthor 


“Bless This House” was a half-hour program 
on Sunday afternoon. It presented a dramatic skit 
dealing with a family-life problem and then 
“faded” to a panel discussion of the problem posed 
in the dramatization. 

These telecasts were prepared to give an all- 
important initial impetus to postprogram dis- 
cussions by individual families as well as by 
organized church study groups. More than forty 
such informal groups met each week, watched 
“Bless This House,” and then discussed the situa- 
tion under the supervision of a trained group 
leader. A number of families enrolled in this 
course on a correspondence basis. 

All enrollees—more than five hundred—were 
furnished study material and reading matter at 
a slight cost well in advance of the telecast dates. 
Each packet contained a synopsis of each “Bless 
This House” program, questions the correspond- 
ence “pupil” was to answer in writing, and a 


that has been shown. Dr. Slutz leads the discussion. 

















project to be carried out and commented on in 
person, by members of the group, or in writing 
by those persons taking the course by mail. 

This television enterprise was a co-operative 
project involving staff members of the Church 
Federation of Greater Dayton, Ohio, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and of WLW-D. 

Participants in the dramatic skit were recruited 
from local church and civic dramatic workshops. 

Four lay persons drawn from all sections of the 
community took part in the panel discussion of the 
dramatized family problem. 

The personnel of this group was changed each 
week. A leading Dayton educator and counselor, 
Frank D. Slutz, served as moderator for the “on 
camera” discussions. 


EVALUATION 


Persons who participated in this project felt 
that it furthered the growth of Christian fellow- 


ship among the committee members, church and 


pastor participation and interest, interest in fam- 
ily-life situations, and better understanding of the 
television medium. The program strengthened 
Christian families, the Church Federation of 
Greater Dayton, and the place of television in the 
role of Christian ministry. The whole community 


was more conscious of the joy of Christian family. 


living. 

WLW-D personnel commented: “We now know 
that a public service program can be good TV. 
Local people in the dramatic skit and panel makes 
for more interest on the part of the community. 


A group of viewers at home consider the skit and discussion they have just seen on television. 





There is a feeling that the family situations are 
real.” 

If we think of every parent and every group 
member as a leader, then the Dayton TV leader- 
ship-education experiment was successful. But 
in the more formal sense of training church-school 
teachers, issuing course cards, of recognition, etc., 
it did not succeed. “As far as the Dayton experi- 
ment is concerned, we have not found a success- 
ful way of using television, either in conjunction 
with, or as a substitute for, the standard leader- 
ship curriculum,” stated the director of the De- 
partment of Leadership and Administration. 


THE SECOND SERIES 


A second series was sponsored by the Family 
Life Committee of the Church Federation of 
Greater Dayton, concluding on March 20, 1955. 
It enjoyed a program rating twice as high as any 
other public-service program in the area. 

Numerous suggestions for improvement had 
been followed: art work, slides, and musical 
bridges; variations in opening and closing se- 
quences; writers of various age interests. 

Many churches used the program for discus- 
sion in church-school classes on the following 
Sunday. Printed outlines of subject, TV skit, and 
discussion were available. 

Local church councils and denominations have 
expressed interest in this experiment. Informa- 
tion regarding procedures, outlines, etc., may be 
obtained from Pearl Rosser, Department of Audio- 
Visual and Radio Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Let Them Get Into the Act 


A Goop many adult classes are in revolt. 
They are demanding more participation by 
individuals in their groups. They say that if 
they can participate in group discussions at 
the PTA and the town meeting, they can 
take part in discussions in group meetings at 
the church. 

It is a healthy sign. It signifies that adults 
want a chance to think through ideas for 
themselves. They want a chance for self- 
expression. They want to get into the act. 

Of course, some people like to be told what 
to do and think. They prefer that the church 
school session be a miniature church service 
complete with opening exercises and a ser- 
monette by the teacher. Perhaps “sermo- 
nette” is the wrong word since some teachers 
have twice as much time as the minister has 
at the eleven o’clock service. Persons who 
attend such a church school session do not 
feel that they have missed much if they miss 
morning worship. They have had a worship 
service of their own. 

Others are saying, “We don’t want to hear 
a sermon at church school. We want a chance 
to discuss problems that can be discussed 
best at the church.” One newly formed adult 
group voted to have no opening exercises 
or devotionals at their church school session. 
“We can get that at morning worship. We 
need all our class period for our discussions,” 
a spokesman for the group said. 

But what does this group discuss? some- 
one may ask. They have recently finished 
a study of Luke’s Gospel. Right now they are 
using the Adult Bible Course as the basis 
for their discussions. They use buzz sessions, 
panels, questions for discussion. Often in- 
dividuals are given assignments and make 
reports at the next session. 

At the church where this group meets, 
there is a class in which the teacher uses 
the lecture method. Newcomers are invited 
to visit both classes before they decide to 
enroll in the church school. Both classes have 
a large enrollment and excellent attendance. 
Recently, three new classes for adults were 
started. All of the new groups use group 
techniques. 

We recognize, of course, that at some ses- 
sions the material is best presented by the 


lecture method. But discussions are growing 
in popularity. Some groups I have learned 
about invite guest speakers: doctors, law- 
yers, psychiatrists, police officers, returned 
missionaries, and others. After the presenta- 
tion by the speaker, the meeting is thrown 
open for discussion, and the speaker is used 
as a resource person. 

Not long ago, I visited a group doing Bible 
study. Several members of the group had 
their Bibles with them. One had prepared to 
the extent that he had noted things he wanted 
discussed and cleared up by the group. But 
the teacher lectured the entire period, giving 
no one a chance to say a word. The result 
was frustration of the group members. I over- 
heard one man say to his wife, “I didn’t agree 
with some of the things the teacher said,” 
“Don’t tell me about it,” said his wife, “Why 
didn’t you speak up?” “I didn’t have a chance 
without being rude,” was the reply. 

The leading of a discussion is not esay. 
The leader must be well prepared. He must 
be willing for the group to bring up prob- 
lems that are difficult to deal with. He has 
the problem of handling the overparticipant 
and must strive to draw out the person who 
is afraid of his own voice. The leader cannot 
always predetermine where the discussion 
will lead, but he, at the same time, must do 
his best to keep the discussion on the track. 

“Keep Your Discussion on the Track” by 
Malcolm S. Knowles on page 3 will help you 
handle this problem. “A Glossary for Group 
Leader’s,” by Donald M. Maynard in the 
September issue of Aputt TEACHER will fa- 
miliarize you with the words used in connec- 
tion with group techniques and will give you 
new ideas for procedures. 

If your class wants to use group tech- 
niques, let them. Be patient as they feel their 
way along. If questions come up that you 
can’t answer, get members of the group to 
help you find the answers for the next ses- 
sion. 

It is a remarkable experience to watch 
members of your group stretch and grow as 
they think through serious problems to- 
gether. Experiment with group techniques in 
your class. They may revolutionize your 
teaching. 

















UNIT III: GREAT TEACHINGS 
OF THE BIBLE (continued) 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


THE basic and original meaning of the term, 
“temperance,” was moderation and could refer 
to anything. In modern times it has been used 
in a specialized sense related to intoxicants and 
in some cases is identified with total abstinence 
from the use of them as beverages. So that a 
temperance society, for example, is a movement 
to diminish, or more often to abolish, the use of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 

But total abstinence is not synonymous with 
temperance in the basic sense. The latter would 
mean merely moderation in use. Some would limit 
the use of the term to this meaning, and perhaps 
rightly so. Logically it should not be used for 
total abstinence. But since this latter usage is 
sanctioned by popular practice it must be included 
in the subject matter considered under the title 
of this lesson. 

In Ecclesiastes we are cautioned not to be 
righteous overmuch, or overwise, or wicked over- 
much (7:16-17). But this cynical advice can 
hardly be taken as one’s only guide. The Old 
Testament emphasis is on the obligation to control 
all human activity with God-given laws. 

What we can learn from Jesus at this point is 
important. Harry Emerson Fosdick has said, in 
The Manhood of the Master, that one of the most 
marvelous traits in Jesus’ character is the perfect 
balance in which he holds contrasting virtues, 
whereas we go rushing from one extreme to an- 
other like a drunken man on horseback. 

We see this in his teachings in regard to posses- 
sions (see previous lesson) and also in the ex- 
ample of his own life. He did not choose the life 
of an ascetic nor yet one of self-indulgence. He 
was a person of amazing activity, yet he found 
a time and place for quiet meditation and prayer 
for himself and his disciples. All of which would 
seem to indicate that it is a Christian duty to 
strive for a similar balance of character, in other 
words, to practice temperance in all things. 

Some would say, then, why not apply this rule 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


August 5: Temperance 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 





of moderation to the matter of alcoholic bever- 
ages? Temperance in this sense they would ap- 
prove. Total abstinence they would say is an 
excessive emphasis, a negation of the principle of 
temperance itself. 

One answer would be that this principle refers 
to moderation in regard to things that in them- 
selves are good, that possess real value. It would 
not apply to what has no positive value but only 
damages or destroys values. 

It might well be argued that alcoholic liquors 
as beverages fall into the latter class. Are not the 
values claimed for them mostly illusory and arti- 
ficial? For example, the exhilaration and en- 
creased enjoyment; even young peoples’ groups 
have proven that they can have a “good time” 
just as well without them and avoid the dangers 
involved. The temporary “escape” they provide 
is a disvalue rather than a good. Their destruction 
of true values needs no elaboration. 

But terminology aside, the real Christian basis 
for the total abstinence position goes back to the 
supreme worth of human personality. When one 
thinks of the enormity of the damage done to 
personality by the use of alcoholic beverages in 
our age he would surely want to adopt the surest 
safeguard against them. Total abstinence is the 
only certain one. No one can know for sure be- 
forehand that he is not a potential alcoholic— 
although everyone thinks he is not. 

But even if one could be sure that it will not 
happen to him, there is still the matter of the 
Christian’s social responsibility. I, by my example 
or influence, may be instrumental in starting a 
potential alcoholic on the way to destruction. Here 
Paul’s principle is pertinent: “If food is a cause 
of my brother’s falling, I will never eat meat” 
(1 Corinthians 8:13). Surely alcohol is the cause 
of many brethren falling. 

Not all the tragedy falls upon or is caused by 
the alcoholic. A large proportion can be laid at 
the door of the so-called moderate drinker. 

The drinking of alcoholic beverages is contrary 
to the spirit of Him who taught the infinite value 
of each individual in the eyes of the Father. 
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August 12: 


Race Relations 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ir is interesting to trace in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition the growth and expansion of a people’s 
concept of and attitude toward those of other na- 
tions and races. The Israelites thought of them- 
selves as Yahweh’s (Jehovah’s) chosen people. 
They felt they were the object of his special care, 
so long, at least, as they kept their part of the 
covenant. There was the expectation of a Day of 
Yahweh in which those hostile to them, which 
included all other peoples, would be destroyed 
and Israel exalted. Such was conceivable as long 
as their God Yahweh was thought of as one god 
among many, albeit the most powerful, and who, 
like the others, acted arbitrarily and according to 
caprice. 

But as they came to think of him as the only 
God and a God of justice, inconsistencies were 
felt and these ideas were modified. If he were the 
God of the whole earth, then all peoples must be- 
long to him. He must have been moving in the 
history of other peoples as well as that of Israel. 
(Amos 9:7.) If he were a just God, he could not 
= some people and let others like them go 

ee. 

So the Day of Yahweh would be one of punish- 
ment for the wicked, outside of Israel but also 
within. (Amos 5:5.) In fact, those who had re- 
ceived greater blessing would stand under greater 
condemnation. (Amos 3:2.) Neither could a just 
and loving God select among his people, all of 
whom were his, one group for continued special 
blessing, disregarding the good of others. So one 
prophet glimpsed the truth that all were included 
in the good purpose of God. Israel was indeed 
specially chosen, but to be a servant to these 
others to bring them into their inheritance. 
(Isaiah 49:6.) 

These luminous truths were enunciated by the 
great spiritual seers, such as Isaiah and the author 
of the missionary Book of Jonah, but they did not 
dominate the thinking of the people in general. 
Other exclusivist ideas were abroad and seemed 
to gain greater acceptance. (Ezekiel 44:9.) By the 
time of Jesus, rigid walls of partition had been 
built up, separating the Jews from other peoples 
and races, and one group from another within 
Judaism. 

All sorts of taboos were recognized as binding. 
One did not associate with a Samaritan, or a 
publican, or a tanner, at least not socially, Espe- 
cially one did not eat with them. And as for inter- 
marrying, horror of horrors! A story goes that 
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when two Jewish women were quarreling and 
one wanted to say the worst imaginable thing 
to the other, she would scream, “May your 
daughter marry a tanner!” 

Into this situation came Jesus with his teach- 
ing of God as the Father of mankind. Acting as if 
that were true, he quietly stepped over dividing 
walls and ignored social taboos as if unaware of 
their existence. He made a Samaritan a hero of 
a parable (Luke 10: 29-37), or an object lesson in 
his teaching (17:15ff). He sat talking in a 
friendly fashion with a Samaritan woman (John 
4: 7-38); he ate with publicans and sinners (Mat- 
thew 9:10-11); he chose a publican for a disciple 
(Matthew 9:9). By doing these things he brought 
down upon his head the wrath of the pious. (Luke 
15:1-2.) 

After the Resurrection, the Holy Spirit led the 
disciples in this same direction. One day Peter 
went home to dinner with Simon the tanner. 
(Acts 10:5-6.) Then the Holy Spirit suggested to 
him to go to the home of a Gentile. He went and 
had an idea-stretching experience. 

But that was not the end of the matter. Peter 
had to reckon with his group, the opinion of his 
fellow Christians. Back in Jerusalem they prob- 
ably attacked him: “Peter, what does this mean? 
We hear that you went into a Gentile home, spent 
the night there, and actually ate with them. Peter, 
how could you do such a thing? Don’t you realize 
that such proceedings under present circum- 
stances would mean social disaster? One cannot 
defy established customs like that. It would be 
fatal for the Cause. People are sufficiently sus- 
picious of us as it is.” (See Acts 11:2-3.) Peter’s 
defense was the rather unanswerable declaration 
that it was God who had told him to go. 

So one blow after another fell on that Jerusa- 
lem council. Philip was found to have been 
preaching to the Samaritans. (Acts 8: 4-8, 14-17.) 
Other Gentiles heard the message in far-away 
Antioch and accepted it. (Acts 11:19-26.) Before 
the leaders were aware of it, there were mixed 
groups in the Christian fellowship, which meant 
eating together in the Lord’s Supper. 

Today, under the guidance of that self-same 
Spirit, walls of partition are being broken down 
and all must fall as we take seriously the idea of 
God as Father. We can live only if we live as 
brothers. A brother does not hang out a sign 
against brother such as “No dogs or Mexicans 
admitted here,” or “This section reserved for 
white people,” or deprive him of life or justice 
or opportunity because of the color of his skin. 

Such attitudes and practices, such disregard 
for the sacred personality of the Father’s sons 
ought to be of serious concern for all who bear 
the name of Christian. Above such signs and 
practices stands written in letters of fire, the 
words of the Christ, “As you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it to me” 
(Matthew 25:40). 
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August 19: 
World Peace 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE idea of peace among men is a dream that 
has lived in the hearts of men throughout the ages. 
It is found in the Old Testament, as noted by 
Stokes. If it has not yet been realized, it has never- 
theless refused to die. Men of almost every race 
and age have written plans for its achievement. 
What, then, can be said of peace in our time? 

We may note that the causes of war between 
nations are not qualitatively different from those 
that generate contention between individuals. A 
war over boundary disputes is only an enlarge- 
ment of the fight of two farmers about the “line 
fence.” Wars may be said to be produced by 
wrong attitudes on the part of nations toward 
each other, or of individuals toward their nation. 
These two are perhaps inseparable. In any case, 
it would seem that the cure must be sought here. 

It is a Spanish-American writer who says, “The 
only solution for the problem of war is the evan- 
gelical purification of the concept of patriotism.” 1 
But what, one may ask, is the nature of this puri- 
fied patriotism? A negative suggestion about it 
is given by the same author. Writing soon after 
the end of the First World War he says, “I am 
persuaded that one deep-lying cause of the recent 
catastrophe was the conviction of the Germans 
that they were not of the same species as other 
peoples, one with which they became obsessed at 
an unfortunate epoch.” 2 

The prophet Isaiah expressed it positively in 
19: 24-25. 

In the new patriotism a nation will not think of 
herself as specially chosen, set apart, superior. 
Rather she will see herself as one among other 
peoples, all of whom are the objects of God’s care 
and blessings of the earth, and to whom she is to 
be an agent of blessing. 

The working out of this type of patriotism in 
international relations is also discussed by the 
writer referred to above. He quotes Lloyd George 
as saying, “For my part I see no other way of 
salvation than to direct international politics by 
the Christian way of love.” * This Christian way 
of love should be interpreted as an attitude of 
positive good will toward other nations which 
seek their good equally with one’s own. Here, in- 
deed, is a luminous idea for something new and 
constructive in international politics. 

Immediately it will be declared visionary, an 


1 Zorrila de San Martin, El Serman de la Paz Montevideo: Im- 
Drenta Nacional, 19380. 

* Ibid., page 95. 

8 Ibid., page 93. 


ideal impossible of application in the actual affairs 
of state. Admittedly, it is a course of action more 
difficult for nations than for individuals, and it is 
not easy for the latter. But there are not lacking 
isolated examples of such national acts of positive 
good will even toward not entirely friendly neigh- 
bors. 

Our Spanish-American writer cites three on 
the part of Latin-American nations. After a war 
with Paraguay, Uruguay returned the spoils she 
had taken and canceled the debt that Paraguay 
owed, asking only that the latter return her 
former affection without reserve. Argentina also 
canceled the same country’s war debt, her chan- 
cellor saying that “in order to avoid the possibility 
of future clashes he felt it imperative to erase any 
material source of bitter memories in order that 
they might live united in the common ideal of 
mutual aggrandizement of each.” * Brazil simi- 
larly turned over to Uruguay territory in dispute. 

One can think of other cases: for example, the 
return by the United States of indemnification 
money to China after the Boxer incident, and the 
present program of overseas relief, even granting 
the limitations and mixed motives for the latter. 

The results from these show that, far from 
being impractical, such actions “work” more effec- 
tively than anything else. Zorrila de San Martin 
quotes Bismarck as saying that “a people that has 
ceased to make conquests and begins to return 
territory is a dead people,” and exclaims, “Brazil 
dead after her act of return! Far from it. On the 
contrary she is entering into fulness of life.” 5 

What, then, is the role of a citizen in relation 
to all this? How shall one be a peacemaker, thus 
qualifying for the commendation of Matthew 5:9? 
Again the prophets’ ideas are pertinent, especially 
those of Isaiah the prophet of faith. His insistence 
is on reliance on spiritual forces rather than ma- 
terial. Support of a program of good will is 
essentially an expression of such confidence. In 
contrast are the outcries against money so spent 
as over against complacent acceptance of the ex- 
penditure of vastly larger sums on armaments. 
In what do we really trust? 

This suggests also that peace will come when 
we are ready to pay a price that is in some degree 
comparable to what we readily sacrifice for the 
very questionable benefits from war. 

It is true of nations, as of individuals, that the 
more closely they are thrown together the more 
complicated becomes the problem of living har- 
moniously. Hence, we have the acuteness of the 
problem today with our one world grown so small. 
So many families with clashing interests are living 
in the same house. Hence, too, the urgency and 
the challenge to be peacemakers by attacking the 
causes of war, injustice, and inhumanity at home 
and abroad, and being centers for the generation 
of positive good will. So shall there be “peace on 
earth among men of good will.” 





4 Ibid., page 120. 
5 Ibid., page 121. 
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August 26: 
Evangelism 
and Missions 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


To write these two words together is to see 
a relation between the two ideas. Evangelism is 
related to the origin of “evangel-gospel”—which 
means good news. Good news should certainly be 
spread to all whom it concerns. Missions in the 
Christian sense is the process of doing just that— 
carrying the good news of the gospel abroad. 

While this specific concept of the gospel and 
its spread comes from the New Testament, it has 
its roots in the Old Testament thinking as Chris- 
tianity does in Judaism. There it is a part of the 
concept of the relation of other peoples to Yahweh 
which, as we have seen, was a growing one. (See 
August 12.) Its expansion is due largely to a 
change in that people’s idea of God. 

At first, Yahweh was the God of Israel. When 
he came to be thought of as the God of the whole 
earth (Isaiah 45:22; 46:9), it became clear that 
other peoples must be included in his purpose. 
Hence the idea of their participation in his wor- 
ship. (Isaiah 2:2-3.) At first, as in this passage, 
it was more in a tributary sense, later more nearly 
as having a share in their own right. (Isaiah 
19: 24.) 

Jeremiah’s doctrine of the New Covenant (31: 
33) has a bearing here. If religion is a matter of 
the heart, of an inner attitude, then all who have 
that attitude are participants. 

These passages suggest a basis for the mission- 
ary concept, but they do not express the idea of 
missions itself. The latter is found in Second 
Isaiah in his teaching of Israel as chosen to be 
a servant (the agent through whom Yahweh’s 
purpose for other peoples is to be achieved), and 
in the Book of Jonah. 

This missionary obligation of Israel is the theme 
of Jonah. Israel’s reluctance to assume her obliga- 
tion is set forth in the person of Jonah. He ran 
away from his missionary call in the first place 
and later was angry when his preaching was suc- 
cessful in bringing his hearers to repentance and 
salvation. He thought his prestige as a predicter 
was thereby lowered. He said he knew God would 
do just that, and that was why he did not want 
to go in the first place. (Jonah 3:10 through 4:3.) 

Quite evidently salvation of folks was of minor 
importance for him in comparison with his own 
prestige. On the other hand, the reason for his 
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commission is beautifully expressed in 4:10-11. 

The idea of this missionary responsibility on 
the part of Israel, like other lofty concepts, never 
effectively permeated the general thinking and 
activity of the people. It took on new significance 
in the New Testament and is evident in the activ- 
ity of the Christian community. | 

Here, too, it grows out of the concept of God. 
John 3:16 is the heart of the missionary challenge 
as it is the heart of the gospel itself. Folks who 
really believe in a God who sent his only Son as 
a missionary to the world and who have living 
fellowship with the Son who came are in direct 
line of descent of missionary effort. This is stated 
in Jesus’ own words. (John 17:18.) Thus they 
can hardly do other than participate in missionary 
movements and activity of the church. 

In Matthew 28:19-20, Jesus gave the Great 
Commission. Those verses are only the verbal 
expression of what was innate in his own mission. 
If the words were not in the gospel records we 
would feel that he, being what he was, would 
have made some such statement somewhere. 

A religion whose major premise was the father- 
hood of God with its corollary of the brotherhood 
of man could not but insist on the sharing of the 
good news with all the brothers, once the implica- 
tion of its premises began to be understood. 

For that reason, one is not surprised at the spon- 
taneousness which characterized the missionary 
activity in the early church. At first it was not 
deliberately planned by any council. In their joy 
over their new-found experience those of the 
Way talked about it to anyone with whom they 
came in contact anywhere. Almost before they 
knew it, and probably quite apart from any de- 
liberate purpose of theirs, it caught fire in the 
hearts of diverse types of people and spread as 
only fire can. | 

Here, too, missionary activity was related to 
the fact that Christianity was a religion of the 
spirit. It is not by accident that Paul, the arch 
defender of Christianity as essentially faith in 
Jesus Christ (Galatians 2:11-21) was also the 
missionary par excellence of the group. Because 
it was such, the new religion could go on its cru- 
sading mission out into the Gentile world un- 
trammeled by the fetters of Jewish legalism and 
ritualism. It was good news because it brought 
to folks what they so sadly needed and had vain- 
ly sought elsewhere. Hence, its acceptance. 

So the New Testament church was a missionary 
church and the same has been true of the Chris- 
tian Church through the intervening centuries. 
Only when in certain periods it became anemic 
and inept has its missionary zeal slackened. 

For the Protestant youth of Latin America to- 
day this evangelistic missionary purpose consti- 
tutes the basis for ecumenicity. The theme of 
their Third Congress was “That ye all may be 
one... that the world may believe” from Jesus’ 
great intercessory prayer. (John 17:21.) 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Peter 4:1-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second in a seven-lesson unit on 
“Living Our Faith.” Today’s lesson might well 
be entitled “A Call to Christian Witnessing” in- 
asmuch as Christian living marks our most effec- 
tive means of witnessing to our faith. The aim 
of the lesson is to encourage adults to practice 
total abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 

The writers of Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly emphasize the application of our faith 
to some of the most pressing problems in the area 
of personal and social ethics. They devote special 
attention to the alcohol problem. 

Every church library ought to have a few of 
the more important studies in this area. See page 
21 for a list of books for this unit. (If your church 
library does not have copies of these volumes, call 
this fact to the attention of your pastor.) The 
magnitude of the alcohol problem may be in- 
ferred from the increasing attention it is getting 
in such periodicals as U. S. News and World 
Report, which in August, 1955, carried an article 
of eighteen pages on “What You Should Know 
About Drinking.” 

Aputt TEACHER and Adult Student from time 
to time contain some excellent material on this 
subject. You will find additional help in Daily 
Bible Lessons, Wesley Quarterly, and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, pages 266-74. 





Dr. Trson is assistant professor of biblical theology, 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 





August 3: 
A Call to 


Chietstion Living 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Separation from “besetting sins” 
II. Removal of common temptations 
III. Hospitality for the household of faith 


To BEGIN 


You may like the idea of beginning today’s 
class by calling attention to the impact of the 
faith of early Christians on their everyday life. 
Acts 4:13 bears striking witness to the power of 
this influence: “Now when they [the crowd at 
the Temple] saw the boldness of Peter and John, 
and perceived that they were uneducated, com- 
mon men, they wondered; and they recognized 
that they had been with Jesus.” 

Quite obviously, Peter and John were not be- 
having in the typical manner of untutored sea- 
men. Mind you, they did not boast of having been 
with Jesus. There was no need of doing so. They 
were so different from their timid friends that 
outsiders could draw no other conclusion. They 
were so thoroughly committed to Christ’s cause 
that they were immediately linked to Christ’s 
crowd. 

We could scarcely think of a more eloquent 
testimony to the sincerity and genuineness of 
early Christianity. There was a world of differ- 
ence between Christians and pagans. And the 
pagans were the first to acknowledge the fact! 

Not all early Christians bore such incontestable 
witness to their faith. But one fact deserves our 
attention: Those early Christian leaders never 
trimmed their requirements. When Christian faith 
made no difference in life, they questioned its 
validity. 

What difference should Christianity make in 
life? The author of First Peter suggests the three- 
fold answer set forth in the Teaching Outline. 
Each element deserves our serious consideration. 
While these principles may have to be examined 
anew in light of a vastly changed situation, we 
cannot ignore them save at the risk of distorting 
our faith and wrecking our common life. 
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Methodist Board 
Should he appear on a beer-sponsored TV show? The 
new temperance film, Far From Alone, reaches its climax 


when the football star turns in his equipment rather 
than appear on the show. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Separation from “besetting sins” 


‘ First Peter 4:3-4, according to the translation 
of Moffatt, calls attention to pagan astonishment 
at the refusal of Christians to plunge with them 
into “the same flood of profligacy.” The author 
itemizes the offenses intended by the phrase “flood 
of profligacy” as “sensuality, lust, carousing, 
revelry, dissipation and illicit idolatry.” 

Who were these Christians who were in danger 
of succumbing to such gross breaches of morality 
and piety? They belonged to the Christian com- 
munities in “Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia 
and Bithynia.” 

The majority of these people must have been 
of non-Jewish background. A warning of this 
| type would most likely have been unnecessary 
| in the case of a community of Christians of Jewish 

background. At least, contemporary non-Jewish 
| writers frequently pay tribute to the moral excel- 
lence of Jewish life. And, besides, the writer 
| leaves the plain implication that these Christians 
| once belonged to the gentile community in blood 
| as well as deed. 
He calls them to a renewal of their resistance 
to the demand of their neighbors for participation 
with them in riotous living. “Let the time that is 
past suffice for doing what the Gentiles like to do” 
(4:3), he urges. So their conversion to Christian- 
ity meant a break both with old habits and old 
friends. 

The accepted social practices of that time put 
Christians in the position of having to choose be- 
tween moral laxity and being socially outcast, not 
to mention the threat of persecution. 

Very few modern Christians have reason to 
fear social ostracism. This does not necessarily 
mean we have thoroughly Christianized our cor- 
porate life. Neither does it prove the complete 
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surrender of Christianity to the influences of 
secular culture. Quite the contrary, if today we 


hesitate to pass snap judgment on men for drunk- 


enness, theft, adultery, and lying, it may only 
mean we realize more fully than formerly our 
own difficulty in escaping covetousness, hate, 
jealousy, pride, and lust. 

We may recognize that evil attitudes can be- 
tray vital Christian faith just as surely, though 
somewhat less obviously, as evil acts do. This is 
all to the good—provided our acceptance of evil- 
doers does not entail dismissal of their evil deeds. 
For if and when the church concludes that think- 
ing so makes a thing either good or evil, official 
Christianity will have ceased to be vital Chris- 
tianity. 

Vital Christianity cannot fail to make a differ- 
ence in life. It bears fruit in conduct. Vital Chris- 
tians will neither commit nor condone sexual 
laxity; they cannot abuse another person’s “temple 
of God.” Vital Christians will neither commit nor 
condone drunkenness; they cannot jeopardize 
their own health or that of society. Vital Chris- 
tians will neither commit nor condone gambling; 
they cannot spread the notion that it’s good to 
get “something for nothing.” Moreover, like the 
Christians of the first century, they will remain 
separate from people who hold a different set of 
opinions, if not in the sense of social ostracism, 
certainly in that of moral conduct. 

Have the class prepare a list of socially ap- 
proved practices of today from which Christians 
should abstain. Should avoidance of any of these 
practices be required of church members? 

Obviously, this question raises some very 
serious and debatable questions. Does not the 
toleration of such evildoers weaken the character 
of the church? On the other hand, would not 
their excommunication indicate either a lack of 
sympathy or a surplus of pride? If we do not 
dismiss members for the cultivation of hate, why 
dismiss them for theft? Then, assuming we deny 
the validity of any ground for the dismissal of 
members, how can the church hope to fulfill its 
obligation as the witness to the rule and reign of 
God? 

The parable of the wheat and tares (Matthew 
13: 24-30) suggests one possible solution to this 
problem. The application of this parable to the 
church implies the necessity of drawing a careful 
distinction between the church as an ecclesiasti- 
cal body and the church as a spiritual organism, 
with the emphasis falling on the latter rather than 
the former. Surely members of “the body of 
Christ” could not offer their Head (Christ) any- 
thing less than freedom from the besetting sins 
of “the flood of profligacy.” 


II. Removal of common temptations 


If we ask, “of common temptations” to what? 
the answer is: to the adoption of anything less 
than Christlike character as the goal of human 
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striving. This raises the problem of isolating 
the distinctive mark of Jesus’ character. Though 
many solutions have been offered, none take us 
closer to the heart of the Nazarene than the sug- 
gestion that the uniqueness of Jesus lay in his 
ability to face reality realistically to the point 
even of accepting the label of failure. 

Professor J. Philip Hyatt reminds us of the 
inadequacy of the popular ideals of success for 
prophetic religion. The prophets of God, he says, 
“must be prepared to accept unpopularity and 
even failure.” 

In speaking of Jonathan Edwards’ sermon, “Sin- 
ners in the Hands of an Angry God,” Ralph Rich- 
ardson says somebody ought to write a sequel 
to it, dealing with the treatment accorded the 
spokesmen for God. We might give it the title, 
“God in the Hands of Angry Sinners.” The first 
point might deal with the passion of our Lord. 
Loyalty to God earned for him the right to die 
a criminal’s death. The road to Calvary was paved 
with the courage of a man who met life’s prob- 
lems without yielding to the temptation to run 
away from them. 

Selden Bacon distinguishes three types of peo- 
ple particularly susceptible to alcoholism: (1) the 
one too long dependent on some older person, 
(2) the too aggressive and dominating individual- 
ist or the “bully” type, and (3) the antisocial 
introvert. 

Despite their wide differences, not satisfied with 
a “moral holiday,” people of all three types have 
in common an almost irresistible compulsion to 
go into moral retirement. If not rescued somehow 
from the edge of despair and cultivated into ma- 
turity, this compulsion easily leads to extreme 
dissipation. However, if strongly tempted by the 
appeal of high faith and sincere love, the urge “to 
get away from it all” can be counteracted by the 
challenge to get into something creative and con- 
structive. In other words, the path taken by poten- 
tial alcoholics in their quest for escape from life’s 
meaninglessness will depend in large measure 
on the relative strength of opposing temptations. 

The availability of alcohol combines with the 
so-called respectability of social drinking and the 
commercial advertising of spiritous liquors. This 
clothes the temptation to escapism with a highly 
dangerous glamor. Once a potential alcoholic has 
followed the bottle into phantasy land, resistance 
to subsequent temptation varies in almost direct 
proportion with the distance of his journey down 
the road of indulgence. Each step along this route 
carries him further away from the problem- 
solving attitude toward life on which hangs his 
hope for sobriety and maturity. 

The question of Walter Marshall Horton, “Who 
would be a poor slave when he can be transformed 
into a king by drinking a magic potion?” explains 
the alcoholic’s enthusiasm for the game of hide 
and seek with himself. 

The liquor interests spend millions of dollars 


monthly for the express purpose of keeping peo- 
ple busy asking this question. Apparently they 
fear what might happen if they should stop asking 
it and start examining it. They may feel they 
would lose their customers if people should begin 
responding to their appeals with open mind and 
closed mouth instead of open mouth and closed 
mind. Obviously they do not want them to wake 
up to the element of truth in the sign you some- 
times see in a restaurant: “Even a fish wouldn’t 
get into trouble if he kept his mouth shut.” 

Christian morality has as its goal the produc- 
tion of Christlike character. Christians have the 
responsibility of strengthening the temptation to 
meet life in the problem-solving and brother- 
serving attitude of Jesus. Two considerations de- 
serve special attention in this connection. How- 
ever, they are not really separate and may even 
be regarded as the defensive and offensive phrases 
of a common task. 

As in competitive sports, the best defense lies 
in a good offense. We must counter the gentle 
urging to join in the fellowship of the drunks with 
the sincere invitation to participate in the fellow- 
ship of the saved. The Christian faith has a cure 
for the aggressive individual who thinks more 
highly of himself than he ought: a gospel whose 
promise of self-discovery hangs on the condition 
of self-denial. The Christian faith has a cure for 
the too dependent individual: a God from whose 
love flows the joy of freedom. The Christian faith 
has a cure for the lone wolf who shuns company 
in his waltz across the stage of time: a fellowship 
in which he ever feels the heartbeat of anxious 
partners. 

However, despite the power of this Christian 
prescription for the escapist streak in modern 
man, somebody has to fill it. This need defines the 
offensive phrase of our responsibility in the strug- 
gle for Christlike character. 

The other side of our task calls for the suppres- 
sion of whatever enhances the appeal of the oppos- 
ing temptation. This means that genuine concern 
for our weaker brother will express itself in help- 
ing him overcome whatever may cause his weak- 
ness. 

Does beverage alcohol meet his needs? What 
of its effects on travel? Drivers under its influence 
annually commit more murders than have all the 
“most wanted” criminals of the past quarter 
century. Though death-dealing drunken drivers 
seldom face any more serious charge than man- 
slaughter, if we hold them responsible for getting 
drunk as well as what they do while drunk, 
murder would be the more accurate charge. 

What of the effects of alcohol on marriages? 
Between one fourth and three fourths of all di- 
vorces have it as a primary cause or a major con- 
tributing factor. The degree of its influence varies 
on industry, sports, crime, juvenile delinquency. 

If we take seriously our responsibility to en- 
courage people to meet life realistically, must we 
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not join others in the battle for stripping the 
glamour and appeal from the temptation to use 
beverage alcohol? 


Ill. Hospitality for the household of faith 


“The public inns of the East were, . . . centers 
of moral depravity,” says Smith in The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. As a means of freeing 
Christians from the necessity of spending their 
nights away from home in these places, Christians 
developed the practice of opening private homes 
to traveling members of the household of faith. 
They felt a deep obligation to shelter fellow Chris- 
tians from this kind of environment. Might we not 
include under this broad concept of hospitality 
the obligation of protecting Christians and even 
potential Christians, especially young ones, from 
corrupting influences and occupations? 

When the Reverend Paul Quillian died, he left 
behind six thousand mourners in the congrega- 
tion of the First Methodist Church of Houston, 
Texas. At the age of thirty, while he was still 
working for a soft drink company in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, the pastor of Paul’s church paid him a 
visit. “When you stand . . . before the Lord God, 
what will you tell Him you did . . . made red 
soda water?” the minister asked him. “And what 
is wrong with red soda water?” the young man 
snapped. “Nothing, except you happen to be en- 
dowed with . . . talents and abilities . . . I cherish 
for God!” 

Could you spend your talents and abilities for 
God in the traffic in beverage alcohol? Would you 
encourage your child to seek God’s will in this 
business? Can you imagine a man proudly telling 
the Lord God he spent his life distilling liquor? 
mixing drinks? or even serving them? Or a per- 
son thanking God for directing him out of the 
ministry into a brewery? 

If not, can Christians ever sanction this busi- 
ness? Or, for that matter, abandon their efforts to 
close an occupational avenue whose traffic Christ 
could neither direct nor permit? In short, does not 
Christian hospitality lay on us the responsibility 
both of helping others find jobs in which they can 
serve men in the spirit of Christ and seeking a 
reduction of those in which they cannot? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does modern Christianity have any reason 
to fear a “flood of profligacy”? If so, from what 
sources? 

2. Should the church deny membership to the 
users of beverage alcohol? smokers? the proud? 
the unsympathetic? 

3. What should your local community do now 
in the effort to weight the scales of temptation 
in the direction of a realistic approach to life? 

4. How can Christians most effectively exert 
their influence against “sins of the flesh”—by 
preaching against them or by providing whole- 
some centers of recreation? 
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In CLOSING 


Today’s lesson calls for action. Get your class 
to commit itself to a specific project. Whether its 
aim is elimination of a local joint or the opening 
of a recreation center, outsiders will be moved by 
it to attribute to your Christianity deeper sin- 
cerity and greater genuineness. It may even 
prompt a new application for membership in your 


local church, the household of faith. 


e———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


“A Call to Christian Living” is the temperance 
lesson of the current quarter. From experience 
with similar lessons in the past each program- 
planning committee should choose whatever em- 
phasis appears most valuable for its own class. 
This may vary from church to church, even from 
class to class within a church. The following sug- 
gestions may or may not prove appropriate for 
your class; feel free to adapt or discard them. 

Central question: The main question to discuss 
may be stated in general terms: What are the 
advantages of disciplined living? A more specific, 
and therefore more discussable, question is this: 
What are the advantages of total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages? The more specific question 
is less likely to result in aimless chatter, more 
likely to promote thought-provoking discussion. 
(Technically the wording “begs the question” by 
assuming that there are advantages. This would, 
however, appear obvious.) 

Class procedure: Either of the topics listed 
above may be divided in three sections. For in- 
stance: 

What are the advantages of total abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages (1) to the individual 
Christian? (2) to the social group of which he is 
a part? (3) to the Christian’s influence on his 
friends, neighbors, and associates? 

Several discussion plans offer possibilities. Each 
subordinate question may be handled in the 
dialogue fashion described in earlier lessons: 
three pairs of class members plan two-way dis- 
cussions on the three subordinate questions. In 
each dialogue one person starts off and the other 
chimes in with ideas or illustrations as the dia- 
logue progresses. 

Another possibility is a symposium in which 
three class members prepare four- or five-minute 
talks on the three subordinate questions. Or a 
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panel of five or six members may discuss the 
question in round-table fashion, following or 
adapting the outline suggested here. 

Alternate procedure: In some classes in some 
communities a debate on a topic like this would 
be appropriate: Resolved, that no Christian can 
afford to indulge in moderate social drinking. 

This requires that someone defend the position 
of the moderate drinker, either because he be- 
lieves it himself or because he thinks that point 
of view should be heard. Some Methodist adult 
classes probably include men and women who 
drink moderately. Many of them will not, how- 
ever, be willing to say so publicly in the atmos- 
phere of the church-school class. 

One acceptable debate pattern gives the af- 
firmative (supporting the resolution) eight 
minutes to present his opening argument, the 
negative (opposing the resolution, supporting 
moderate social drinking) eleven minutes for his 
argument, the affirmative a three-minute closing 
rejoinder. 

Closing the session: On a controversial social 
issue like this—and despite the official stand of 
The Methodist Church we must admit that church 
members do not think as one on the subject— 
nothing is to be gained by suppressing dissenting 
opinion. Bring all varieties of opinion into the 
open. After the panel or debate encourage a 
forum period of comments from the floor. Give 
all class members a chance to express their in- 
dividual judgments on unsigned opinion survey 
sheets. Ask them to check statements like these: 
____I believe that drinking liquor is not a re- 

ligious issue. 
____I believe that moderate social drinking is 
not contrary to the Christian ethic. 
____I believe that the Christian can tolerate 
nothing less than total abstinence. 
____I believe 

Results from an opinion survey like this may 
guide the program-planning committee in the 
temperance lesson for the next quarter. 

Advance assignment: “The Way of Christian 
Fellowship,” the topic for next Sunday’s lesson, 








Additional Resources* 


The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
$2.75. 

The Study of the New Testament, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris 
Franklin Rall. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75, plain; $10.00, indexed. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House. 
serving your territory. 














can be an ambiguous or nebulous subject. The 
program-planning committee will want to discuss 
this concept and be sure that program participants 
understand what they are discussing. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Peter has given us a fine bit of practical advice 
in this lesson by saying “arm yourselves with the 
same thought.” The psychologists are agreed in 
saying that our thinking determines our living. 
We are better armed with splendid thoughts than 
we are when carrying sawed-off shotguns. 

One businessman discovered that he could 
fortify himself against the temptation to drink 
by a psychological device. “Every time I was 
tempted to take a drink,” he said, “I tried to 
recreate the terrible sense of remorse with which 
I looked back on my last drinking bout. I never 
got drunk that I was not shamed and completely 
unmanned afterward. In the midst of those low 
moods I vowed I would never take another drop 
as long as I lived, and I meant it. 

“As long as I was low, I was safe. When I began 
feeling confident, I was whipped again. But if I 
could recreate that awful sense of shame, it pro- 
tected me against the temptation.” 

He armed himself with the proper thoughts. 


& “I do not know whether the use of a little wine 
is good or bad,” she said. “One doctor warned me 
against it, and another told me that liquor in 
reason was all right. 

“IT am not a scientist, and I have never under- 
taken to make a study of the facts. But I feel that 
if I were to take a glass of wine or a cocktail, I 
would be asking my unborn child to take all the 
risk. That seems to me to be quite unfair. There- 
fore, you’ll excuse me, please.” 

Some of us may not be entirely satisfied with 
this solution, but certainly this expectant mother 
was playing it safe and dealing fairly with her 
baby. 


& We can leave liquor alone, but it never leaves 
us alone. The drinking driver who becomes in- 
volved in a highway accident requires the services 
of the police whose salary is paid in part, at least, 
by abstainers. If he is carrying automobile in- 
surance, the rates are fixed to cover the increased 
hazards created by the drinker. 

If the case gets into the courts the taxes of 
drinkers and nondrinkers pay the costs; certainly 
the fines levied never do. If a nondrinker was a 





Dr. SmirH is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
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guest of the drinking driver, he was in danger. 

If the liquor traffic corrupts the political scene, 
the nondrinker suffers. 

If there is anything to the theory that alcohol 
induces other diseases, then the abstainer is the 
sufferer again. If the unborn are robbed of their 
rightful heritage by the drinking of the parents, 
then again the innocent suffer. 

When all circumstances are considered, we see 
that alcohol never leaves any of us alone. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for August 5. 


No man is in a position to do for others until he 
can get himself out of the way. 
—Great Pulpit Masters, Selected Sermons. Vol- 
ume IV, Sam Jones. Fleming Revell Co. 





Dr. CurisMAN is professor of English Literature, emeritus, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 





Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary round it came, 
Unto the simple thought 
By the great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
Not he that repeateth the name 
But he that doeth the will! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from “The 
Golden Legend.” 





ACCUMULATE a faith to live by. Far too many 
people have something to live on but little or 
nothing to live by. 

—Halford E. Luccock. 





Ir is exhilarating to mount up with the wings of 

eagles. It is glorious to be able to run and not 

be weary. But the man God can use, the man who 

wins at the last the only crown worth striving 

for, is he who with a smile on his face through 

the weary years can walk and not faint. 
—Frank Halliday Ferris, Standing Up to Life. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


August 12: 
The Way of Christian Fellowship 


p___The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 John 1. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The very fact today’s lesson calls for considera- 
tion of the Church as a spiritual organism ought 
to be sufficient warning of the need for thorough 
preparation. Our everyday contacts are with the 
Church as churches, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Congregational, Method- 
ist, etc. Occasionally these contacts discourage us 
into feeling that we cannot possibly frame a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive doctrine of the Church to 
embrace all the varieties of Christians. 

But our topic suggests a way out. We can avoid 
this difficulty by emphasizing more the spiritual 
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and less the institutional ties of the Christian 
community, a practice for which we find good 
New Testament precedent in the Scripture for 
today’s lesson. 

The aim of the lesson is to help men and women 
practice Christian fellowship and participate in its 
benefits. 

Besides Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Daily Bible Lessons, read The International Les- 
son Annual in preparation for today’s lesson. Pay 
special attention in the last of these sources to 
the discussion by Smith on “Sin a Barrier to 
Fellowship.” 

Smart’s commentary on the lesson in Adult 
Student sets 1 John 1 within the framework of a 
struggling church. This local conflict grows out of 
the claim to superiority by a faction within the 
church. Their superiority, they insist, applies alike 
to morality and mentality. But they do not pro- 
pose to enlist their superior endowment in behalf 
of the less fortunate members of the Christian 
community. In short, they interpret their special 
gifts not as a responsibility to carry but as a 
privilege to parade. 

The author of First John counters this assertion 
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with a defense of love as the common denominator 
of a vital Christian life and/or community. If you 
feel the need of additional help in interpreting 
First John read The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary, pages 1350-58. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The source of Christian competition 
II. The basis of Christian co-operation 
III. The goal of Christian fellowship 


To BecIn 


The Scripture for today’s lesson provides a 
good introduction to “The Way of Christian Fel- 
lowship.” Just as the biblical passage prescribes 
the remedy for a serious ecclesiastical ailment, so 
you may want to develop the lesson in terms of 
a solution to the problem of Christian divisions. 

Despite “the confusion of tongues” wrought by 
Protestant divisions, Christian divisions preceded 
Protestantism by fifteen centuries. 

Time and again our Lord’s immediate disciples 
spurned the way of fellowship. James and John 
violated the unity of Jesus’ “inner circle” (if I 
may, contrary to usual practice, apply this term 
to all the apostles) with their request for special 
recognition. 

Later, missionaries in Galatia threatened to 
turn Paul’s converts away from Christianity. 
After Paul’s departure from Corinth, some of the 
Corinthian Christians became so busy singing 
the praises of their favorite preacher they had 
little time or energy left to crown Christ the Lord 
of their church. (The Lord has frequently been 
the chief loser in such personality contests!) 

Of all the breaches of Christian fellowship to 
which the New Testament introduces us, none 
posed a more serious threat to the future of the 
faith than that we encounter in First John. Prac- 
tically all New Testament scholars identify certain 
Gnostics as the false teachers whom this author 
opposes. The exclusive opinions and strong preju- 
dices of these people did such violence to the 
spirit of Christian fellowship that we may rightly 
ask whether this internal foe did not pose a more 
serious challenge to the church than did any ex- 
ternal foe. 

The Gnostics’ system began with denial of the 
reality of physical existence. From this assump- 
tion they argued against the reality of the Incarna- 
tion. Christ did not really become flesh and blood, 
they maintained; he only seemed to be physically 
present in bodily form. 

The Gnostics divided men into three classes. 
They limited the spiritual class, the only one with 
any really strong hope of salvation, to a small 
segment of humanity; naturally they included 
themselves in this select category. Since salvation 
had as its goal the release of man’s soul from its 
prison of flesh and blood, a few Gnostics defended 
the gross indulgence of fleshly appetites on the 
ground that a spiritual being could not be held 
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Jesus did not hesitate to welcome smelly fishermen and 
dirty tillers of the soil into the fellowship of the forgiven. 


liable for a fleshly transgression. They claimed 
access to a special type of knowledge (gnosis) as 
the source of their certainty of the correctness of 
their understanding of the nature of reality and 
also of salvation. 

If the followers of this system had won the day, 
Christianity would have ceased to be the gospel 
(“good news”). For gone would have been the 
Judaic-Christian appreciation of nature. Gone 
would have been the view of history as the arena 
of divine activity. Gone would have been the 
appreciation of the body as the temple of God. 
And gone would have been the recognition of 
Jesus’ life in the flesh as the goal of Christian 
striving, not to mention the demand for the enlist- 
ment of one’s talents in promotion of co-operative 
rather than competitive ends. Indeed, if these 
Gnostics had won the day, Christianity would 
have become not “the way of fellowship” but “the 
way of friction.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The source of Christian competition 


Wherein did the Gnostic opponents of the author 
of First John fail? Why did they threaten the 
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unity of the Christian fellowship? Was it because 
of their claim to superior knowledge and nobler 
character? No! Their failure lay in their tendency 
to look on knowledge and character as virtues 
to parade rather than gifts to use. As Smart says 
in Adult Student, their trouble began with adop- 
tion of the pride of the Pharisee who says in our 
Lord’s parable: “God, I thank thee that I am not 
like other men” (Luke 18:11). 

They failed miserably to understand the true 
meaning of Christian stewardship. Though they 
recognized Christ’s demand for people who are 
different, they failed to see that Christians who 
are different will make a difference. They did 
not see themselves as the instruments of Christ 
for bringing others into the Christian fellowship, 
for turning outsiders into insiders. 

Christians of our day can ill afford to duplicate 
the Gnostics in this failure. Indeed, as H. A. 
Overstreet argues so forcefully in The Mature 
Mind, the hope of high civilization turns on our 
ability to turn outsiders into insiders. We live 
in a world inhabited by millions of human beings 
who share with us a common origin and destiny, 
a common earth and blood. Despite these crucial 
likenesses, they differ from us in many important 
ways. They have their own habits of thought, 
their own structures of government, their own 
religion and philosophy, their own art and litera- 
ture. 

How shall we react to these people, many of 
whom live in incredible squalor and appalling 
need? Like the Samaritan who bound the wounds 
of the robber’s victim, then carried him to the inn 
and underwrote his expenses? Or like the Gnostics 
who, proud of their superiority to the “brethren,” 
avoided their company? If Christian, we will not 
forget that the Lord of our common faith reported 
with approval the story not of the pharisaic Gnos- 
tics but of the good Samaritan. 

Why do not more people answer today’s chal- 
lenge in this spirit? Could it be that we weight 
the scales of temptation in the direction of un- 
healthy competition? Dare we deny that they 
often do not go forth to meet high challenge be- 
cause we often appeal to them on the level of low 
pride? Have we not too often been more sensitive 
to the provincialism of magnificent heights than 
the universalism of the Lord God Almighty? Have 
we not all too often treated Oriental poverty as 
proof of Western superiority and all too seldom 
as an invitation to become a technical missionary 
in imitation of the good Samaritan? 

Have we not all too often presented the chal- 
lenge of the future in terms of glorious opportuni- 
ties, not for social enrichment but for personal 
advancement? Have we not been too busy erect- 
ing graven images to Wall Street to graduate 
enough masters of altruism to guarantee a safe 
voyage for the atomic-powered ship of contempo- 
rary civilization? Have we not all too often 
ignored the principle of Christian stewardship set 
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forth in the words: “Every one to whom much 
is given, of him will much be required” (Luke 
12: 48) ? 

The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ expects us 
to enlist our spiritual endowment in the effort to 
turn earth’s broken home into heaven’s happy 
family, “For he is our God.” “And this is his com- 
mandment, that we should believe in . . . his Son 
Jesus Christ and love one another” (1 John 3:23). 


II. The basis of Christian co-operation 


Though Paul wrote First Corinthians to “those 
... called to be saints” (1:2), he says elsewhere 
“all have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God” (Romans 3:23). “If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves,” First John declares, “and 
the truth is not in us.” 

According to these writers, two of the greatest 
and most influential in all Christian history, Chris- 
tians have in common the desperate need for 
divine forgiveness and renewal. They write as if 
only two types of Christians believe themselves 
to have advanced beyond the possibility of further 
improvement; those who cannot know themselves 
and those who cannot afford to know themselves. 

Of all the people with whom Jesus dealt, none 
proved more difficult than those who were so 
conscious of their goodness that they could not 
see in themselves any badness, who thought them- 
selves to be so good that they felt no need of 
becoming better, whose righteousness had de- 
generated into self-righteousness. Apparently this 
was a spiritual cancer for which Jesus had no 
cure. At any rate, he harbored less hope for the 
self-acknowledged saint than for the self-accusing 
sinner. 

Significantly enough, the first Christians were 
called “the followers of the way.” They were not 
men who had arrived; they were men on the 
march. While their goal remained the mind that 
was in Christ, nobody had to tell them that their 
destination had not been reached. As E. Stanley 
Jones would say: “They were not Christians, but 
Christians in the making.” 

A study of the life of almost any group of 
Christians will furnish evidence for the need of 
such growth. New converts are not connoisseurs in 
the Christian religion. Like freshly mined gold, 
they must be separated from a lot of worthless 
slag. 

By emphasizing the need for a “second bless- 
ing,” the Holiness groups maintain that even after 
conversion many rough edges remain to be 
smoothed over. But Christians never become so 
good that they cannot grow better. At least, we 
have not been troubled to date by character im- 
provement having reached the saturation point. 

This view gets interesting support from the 
Revised Standard Version’s rendering of Acts 
2:47: “The Lord added to their number . . . those 
who were being saved.” Though you may not be 
able to pass judgment on this translation from 
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the standpoint of language, you can hardly fail 
to recognize that it is true to life. Even Paul is 
always reproaching himself for knowing better 
than he does. Though he regards himself as a 
sinner saved by grace, he never ceases to speak 
of himself as a sinner. “I can will what is right,” 
he writes, “but I cannot do it. For I do not do 
the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what 
I do.” (Romans 7:18-19.) 


III. The goal of Christian fellowship 


Now let us ask, What aim underlies our quest 
for growth in the Christian faith and life? If we 
may derive our answer from the study of the 
example of Jesus, it is clearly that of introducing 
others to the fellowship of the forgiven. This 
goal seems to have been the driving force behind 
Jesus’ whole ministry. 

What strange company he kept in the pursuit 
of this goal! Not content merely to be seen with 
smelly fishermen and dirty tillers of the soil, he 
added insult to injury by associating with the 
riffraff of society, including even members of the 
ancient underworld. In this category belong the 
publicans—cheap profiteers who minted capital 
out of political greed and corruption, the thieves 
—the ancient counterpart to the modern pick- 
pocket or purse-snatcher, and the harlots—whom 
we would designate as streetwalkers or pickups. 

Jesus spent a great part of his public ministry 
in the service of such people as these. And, let 
us make careful note of the fact, without rebuking 
them either for their low breeding or careless 
past, he worked ceaselessly and tirelessly at the 
task of releasing them from their bondage to the 
tyranny of sin and self. He did this by appointing 
himself a committee of one to impress upon them 
the claim of God. 

This was the means by which he turned some 
of society’s most pitiful dregs into some of God’s 
most potent drugs. He blazed the trail of Christian 
fellowship by giving himself away. As this trail 
was blazed, so also it has to be kept open. Note 
the fine discussion in Wesley Quarterly under 
“The Universal Hunger.” We need to recognize 
that fellowship is the one commodity of which we 
have more, the more we give it away. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Who were the Gnostics? 

2. What were the false teachers of First John 
doing that threatened a serious split among the 
Christians in the community in which they were 
active? | 

3. Why have the great Christians been most 
conscious of the distance between their dreams 
and deeds? 

4. How did Jesus initiate the Christian fellow- 
ship? 

9. What divisions plagued Christianity in New 
Testament times? 


6. What does First John suggest as the remedy 
for Christian divisions? 

7. Does this cure offer any promise of solution 
to the problem of Protestant divisions? 


In CLOSING 


After acknowledging the chasm between the 
churches of our acquaintance and the Christian 
fellowship for which we long, remind your class 
of the only way we can ever close the gap. It is by 
accepting the challenge William P. Merrill sets 
forth in the stirring words of the hymn, “Rise 
Up, O Men of God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
267). 


p—_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: What is the purpose of Chris- 
tian fellowship? 

Opening the session: There would be no more 
appropriate way of opening this class period than 
by reading First John 1. Whoever does this read- 
ing should have the assignment well beforehand 
so that he can meditate on its meaning and prac- 
tice reading aloud at family or group devotions. 
The reader should certainly consult the explana- 
tion of Gnosticism by Smart in Adult Student, and 
he may wish to look up more information about 
this mystic movement. 

Advance preparation: Panel members will want 
to meet before Sunday morning to think through 
the subject together. Possibly a dinner meeting 
might be arranged at the home of one of the 
members, or with one of the members of the 
program-planning committee. General conversa- 
tion about the topic might focus into a “dry run” 
through the entire discussion. This practice will 
give members a sense of the passage of time and. 
experience in the use of illustrations, examples, 
analogies, and other developmental and attention-. 
getting devices. If someone has a tape recorder 
and can let participants hear themselves in action, 
so much the better. 

Discussion outline: The following questions—- 
or similar ones—should be arranged into a dis- 
cussion outline in the order and in the wording 
preferred by the participants. Here are sugges- 
tions, all subordinate to the central question: 

1. What is this Christian fellowship? Where do. 
we find it? 

2. Is this Christian fellowship necessary? (See 
Wesley Quarterly for suggestions.) 

3. What threatens to interfere with or prevent 
Christian fellowship? (See Smart in Adult Stu- 
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dent for several suggestions. Undoubtedly panel 
members can offer others that Smart did not have 
space to develop.) 

4, What are the requirements for rich Christian 
fellowship? (See Wesley Quarterly and the lesson 
from the Bible.) 

Classroom procedure: Someone should take re- 
sponsibility for opening the panel discussion by 
stating the central question and suggesting the 
first subordinate question. He will not, however, 
be needed as an impartial chairman—a function 
essential when the subject is controversial, but 
unnecessary on a topic like this—but can partici- 
pate freely in the discussion. He should be alert 
to the passage of time so that he can make the 
transition from one subordinate question to the 
next. At the end of the period he should sum- 
marize the discussion or ask each member of the 
panel to do so (in one minute, more or less). 

Closing the session: The chairman of the session 
—perhaps the person presiding over the entire 
series of seven lessons may offer an extempo- 
raneous prayer for Christian fellowship within 
the class, the church, the community, the nation, 
the world. 

Advance assignment: Early in the lessons of the 
current quarter it was suggested that each mem- 
ber of the class write down his statement of be- 
liefs, one page for each of several topics of faith. 
Ask class members to come next Sunday with 
writing paper, preferably a notebook, and pen 
or pencil. Next Sunday’s lesson would be most 
meaningful if each class member would write a 
one-paragraph, first-draft answer to each of the 
three questions proposed there. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Knowledge is not enough. Facts are extremely 
important and must never be ignored. But even 
a complete knowledge of the facts in a given situa- 
tion may not provide a solution. 

In a certain city a very brilliant man operated 
a psychological clinic for persons in marital diffi- 
culties. Pastors were accustomed to send particu- 
larly difficult cases to him and his record for help- 
fulness was extremely good. 

Then came one morning’s newspaper with the 
announcement that he and his wife had gone into 
the court of domestic relations asking that their 
marriage be dissolved. The story of their failures 
inside their home was pathetic indeed. Yet both of 
them knew the pitfalls. The fact that the doctor 
failed in his own marriage did not mean that he 
had given other people bad advice. Not at all. It 
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merely meant that he did not follow his own ad- 
vice. 

This incident demonstrated again the ancient 
principle that one must have more than knowl- 
edge and facts if he is to master life. That’s where 
good religion comes into the case. 


& John Fawcett, pastor of a church in Wainsgate, 
Yorkshire, was about to deliver his farewell ser- 
mon and leave his parish for a larger work. The 
members of his church showed such signs of de- 
votion that at the last moment he determined not 
to go but to remain with those who loved and 
needed him. When he returned to his pulpit and 
announced his decision to stay with them, he gave 
them the hymn of Christian fellowship, “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds.” Fawcett continued as pastor 
in Wainsgate for the rest of his life. 


’ Hugh Walpole’s blind hero of Blind Man’s 
House, who almost wrecks the happiness of his 
home because of his pride and aloofness, but 
who finally sees it, expresses it in these words: 
“T have learned this lesson of our interdepend- 
ence, the lesson all mankind must learn. No one 
of us can move any more, or sigh, or sneeze, or 
cough, or whisper without disturbing the rest of 
us. Until we learn this fellowship, generous and 
understanding, of all living men upon the earth, 
there will be no peace.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for August 12. 


Ir you must confess that in that real sense you 
do not desire to live without the church, may I 
not invite some of you to come into close co- 
operation with the Christian fellowship? For, 
mark it! my friends, a full Christianity involves 
fellowship. 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick, What Is Vital in 

Religion. Harper and Brothers, 1955. 





We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God; 

In heaven are kept their grateful vows, 
Their Dust endears the sod. 


Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 

And prayers of humble virtue spread 
The perfume of the place. 


And anxious hearts have pondered here 
The mystery of life, 

And prayed th’ Eternal Light to clear 
Their doubts and aid their strife. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, from “We Love the 
Venerable House.” 
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August 19: 


Grounds of Christian Assurance 


ea——The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primariiy for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 John 3:19 through 4:6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The question, How can we justify our claim to 
be followers of Jesus? underlies today’s lesson. 
Adult Student discusses this question against the 
background of 1 John 3:19 through 4:6. Pay 
special attention in this treatment of the lesson 
to Smart’s discussion of the problem raised by 
“the gift of the Spirit.” He ends up with the 
recognition of love, following the view expressed 
by Paul and the author of the letters of John, as 
the criterion by which we must “test the spirits 
to see whether they are of God” (1 John 4:1). 

Wesley Quarterly, taking up at the point where 
Adult Student leaves off, indicates some of the 
ways Christian love manifests itself. Roy L. Smith 
cites additional evidences of love in his commen- 
tary on the lesson in The International Lesson 
Annual. See also the treatment in Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

The article, “The Importance of Knowing What 
We Believe,” on page 8, by Harris Franklin Rall, 
gives further light on this question. 

Matthew 7:15-20 and 1 Corinthians 12 through 
14 throw additional light on the problem of today’s 
lesson. If you can possibly find the time, read 
these passages in preparation of your outline for 
today’s lesson. The relevant portions of Volumes 
7 and 10 of The Interpreter’s Bible will be of 
great help in the organization of this material 
into usable form. 

The aim of the lesson is to strengthen the Chris- 
tian convictions of men and women and to help 
them stand firm for the faith of Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The vital importance of beliefs 
II. The Christian meaning of faith 
III. The centrality of Jesus Christ for Christian 
faith 
A. For our estimate of God 
B. For our estimate of self 
C. For our estimate of neighbor 


To BEGIN 


Begin the class with a look at the confusion 
wrought in the early church by the absence of 
any clear understanding as to the meaning of the 
gift of the Spirit. This confusion grew out of the 
tendency of the Hebrews to look on the Spirit as 
the medium of communication between God and 
man. 

Since only a short distance lay between this 
assumption and the conclusion that whoever 
speaks “in the spirit” speaks for God, credulous 
worshipers soon bridged the gap. This opened the 
gate to all kinds of imposters and frauds, and they 
lost no time in pressing their claim as spokesmen 
for the Lord. In the process they cast reflections 
on the divine character almost as often as they 
confused their neighbors. Soon spirit-filled men, 
saying directly contradictory things both about 
and for God, appeared on every side. 

Superstitious worshipers, unprepared even to 
question this claim, decided the “how” of revela- 
tion dwarfs the “what” into insignificance. They 
argued the still familiar view: What a man be- 
lieves makes no difference, provided his heart is 
right. 

Various biblical writers, questioning this view, 
suggest the necessity of testing those who claim 
to speak for God. Jeremiah 28 implies one such 
test; the passages already cited from Matthew 
and First Corinthians suggest others. Pay special 
attention to First Corinthians 12 through 14. 
What does Paul suggest as the final test of the 
man who claims to be a spokesman for God? 
Which two of these tests still deserve serious at- 
tention? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The vital importanee of beliefs 


Adult Student condemns insistence on strict 
conformity to “confessions of faith.” If this warn- 
ing is directed primarily against compulsory 
orthodoxy, its importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. Only let us not generalize this objec- 
tion into a sweeping dismissal of beliefs as being 
irrelevant in religion. Christianity has already 
suffered enough harm at the hands of people too 
busy denouncing the beliefs they cannot accept to 
do anything significant about those they can ac- 
cept. Certain Christian beliefs matter altogether 
too much for us to waste our energy and influence 
drawing beads on those which do not. 

If now we ask, Why do beliefs make so much 
difference? the answer is simple. Beliefs matter 
because they set actions in motion. Ideas issue 
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in actions, and actions are the raw material from 
which the cloth of history is woven. Beliefs have 
wings. They can transport an individual’s fame 
across continents and even centuries. 

A good example may be found in writings of 
Karl Marx. He was not a man of action. Never 
did he hold a high political position. He was con- 
tent merely to let his pen speak for him. All his 
tremendous influence has been wielded through 
the medium of the written word. So, if we are 
prone to think that ideas do not matter, let us 
stand reminded that the writings of Marx were 
the mold in which the modern state of Russia was 
cast. 

Yet Marx would today be a forgotten figure 
had it not been for the men who translated his 
creed into deed. Had it not been for those men, 
the philosophy of Marx would not have become 
faith. For faith involves response to, as well as 
the acceptance of, a particular proposition. Herein 
lies the crucial importance of beliefs: men act 
upon them and thus translate them into faiths. 
And faith matters; it makes a difference to which 
system of beliefs man responds. We had better 
be careful of the skeleton on which we hang the 
flesh of action. 


II. The Christian meaning of faith 


Christians do not always make the above dis- 
tinction between beliefs and faith. Sometimes they 
assume they are the same thing. They jump im- 
mediately from the praise of an individual as “a 
man of real faith” to the conclusion that he holds 
a particular set of religious opinions. They may 
not even bother to ask whether he acts on them. 
Just so his beliefs coincide with theirs, though 
they may not act on them either, they ask nothing 
more. 

This erroneous view stems in part from the 
misinterpretation of the New Testament, espe- 
cially the Letters of Paul and James. Paul’s em- 
phasis on salvation “by faith apart from works of 
the law” (Romans 3:28) has led some interpre- 
ters to say that works have no place in the scheme 
of salvation. Such persons normally define faith 
in such a manner as to sharpen the gap between 
faith and life. Occasionally they even describe the 
Letters of Paul and that of James as literary 
expressions of two different brands of Christian- 
ity. 

This alleged conflict can scarcely be supported 
from a careful reading of these New Testament 
writings. Paul does not really argue that one can 
have a vital faith without making a real contribu- 
tion to life. Quite the contrary, he contends that 
men who have saving faith are bound to obey 
God (Romans 6:12-19). 

Neither does the author of James suggest that 
it makes no difference what a man believes. He 
argues, rather, that you can ascertain a man’s 
beliefs from the examination of his deeds. “Show 
me your faith apart from your works,” he writes, 
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“and I by my works will show you my faith.” 
Both authors, in other words, seem to feel that 
vital faith is right belief in decisive action. 

Certainly faith for Jesus meant at one and the 
same time at least these things. One may think of 
confidence and risk as the two indispensable ele- 
ments of faith in the thought of Jesus. On the 
other hand, for him, faith meant confidence in 
the purposefulness of creation. That is to say, 
at the very center of life there is a joint of good- 
ness holding Creator and creature in union. 

On the other hand, and this was equally im- 
portant for Jesus, faith meant the risk of the 
creature’s life in promotion of the Creator’s pur- 
pose. Jesus did not believe that the joint of 
goodness could be held in place by itself alone or 
even by God alone. He believed that it could not 
remain in place without the help of human co- 
operation. 

So faith to Jesus meant taking a leap, not in 
the dark but in the confidence that life has a 
purpose born of God. And he took that leap, not 
in defiance of proof, but in absence of proof, recog- 
nizing that man must make decisions which can- 
not always await the demonstration of their 
outcome. 

Georgia Harkness, in her book Understanding 
the Christian Faith, sees a basic similarity be- 
tween the faith of the scientist and that of the 
Christian. “When the Christian puts his faith in 
God and the ideals of Christ to the test of living, 
he, like the scientist, uses the method of ‘try 
it and see.’” 


III. The centrality of Jesus Christ for Christian 
faith 
If now we ask, What beliefs does Christianity 
ask men to put to the test of life? the answer 
can be summarized in a single sentence. Jesus 
Christ furnishes us with the clue for arriving at 
the proper estimate of God, self, and neighbor. 
A. For our estimate of God.—Smart cites the 
question, What kind of god do you believe in? 
as the crucial religious question of the first cen- 
tury. Christians answered that question by point- 
ing to the cross. As he hung on the cross, gazing 
into the face of his enemies, Jesus felt deep pity 
in his heart. It was not self-pity; he had no fear of 
death. It was pity for his murderers. It pained him 
to realize that they were less prepared to live 
than he to die. Out of that concern came his dy- 
ing plea of intercession. “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). 
One fact about this plea calls for special con- 
sideration. Jesus did not voice it in behalf of men 
in whose love he had formerly basked, but for 
rank strangers. He uttered it in behalf of men 
who had no other claim against his concern than 
their desperate need for a more adequate concep- 
tion of God. The way in which this cry typifies 
the character of Jesus explains the Christian 
conviction to which H. F. Rall testifies in The 
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Christian Faith and Way: “We voice our faith not 
so much by declaring that Christ is Godlike as by 
holding that God is Christlike.” 

B. For our estimate of self—If now we seek 
to define God’s purpose for the life with which 
we have been endowed, we must consider the 
words with which Jesus greeted approaching 
death: “For this I was born, and for this I have 
come into the world, to bear witness to the truth” 
(John 18:37). 

One cannot long ponder this question without 
raising another. To what truth did Jesus come 
into the world to bear witness? Neither do the 
Gospels leave any room for serious doubt as to 
the answer. Jesus was born and came into the 
world to reveal unto man his true self. 

“The three passages that speak most fully about 
the example given to Christian disciples all focus 
attention upon Christ as the Servant of the Lord,” 
declares F. W. Dillistone in Jesus Christ and His 
Cross. If we want to discover God’s purpose for 
self, we have only to look at the life of our Lord. 
In him we see that God made my self and your 
self for himself. 

C. For our estimate of neighbor.—The Christ 
of Calvary sounds the clarion call into a life of 
unselfish service in behalf of our neighbor. How? 
By revealing unto us God’s readiness to insert 
himself into the sinner’s misery. 

If the cross reveals God as the great Friend 
who loves even those who shun him, who are we 
to dismiss men as worthless sinners? If they mean 
so much to God, how can we justify the view 
that they should be no concern of ours? Did not 
Calvary render obsolete Cain’s cry: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?”? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How would you define faith? 

2. Does Paul’s view of Christianity differ radi- 
cally from that outlined in the Book of James? 
Discuss. 

3. Why do a man’s beliefs matter? Cite illus- 
trations in support of your answer. 

4. How does Jesus contribute to our under- 
standing of God? self? neighbor? 

5. “The cross is the Christian’s license for 
action in support of a just social order.” Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


The driving power behind Christian action is 
not the world’s assurance that goodness will 
eventually pay off; it is the heart’s assurance 
that goodness must eventually pay up. Look at 
Luke 4:18-19 as an indication of the manner in 
which Jesus manifested this assurance. 

Does this statement of his mission suggest any 
of the means by which we should reveal outward 
and visible signs of our inward and spiritual as- 
surance? After listing such signs, close with a 
prayer for the vision and courage to clothe this 
dream in the garment of human flesh. 





Ewing Galloway 


Jesus’ plea for forgiveness of those who crucified him 
was for men who had a desperate need for a more ade- 
quate conception of God. 


p_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: What do we believe? 

Subordinate questions: (1) What is the nature 
of God the Father? (2) What is the nature of 
Jesus Christ the Son? (3) What is a Christian? 

These questions may be reworded or others 
added or substituted if the program-planning com- 
mittee thinks best. Beware, however, of trying 
to cover too much in one brief class period. 

Advance preparation: Ask two class members 
to prepare one-paragraph written statements on 
each of the three subordinate questions listed 
above. These represent personal conviction and, 
if possible, should have been put down on paper 
during the lessons of this quarter. They should be 
prepared so that they can be read aloud to the 
entire class. 

Many class members will be reluctant to read 
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their own convictions on religious matters, con- 
sidering such expressions “all right for preachers” 
but not for laymen. The program-planning com- 
mittee may have to consider how to overcome 
that reluctance. In some classes it may be well to 
collect these statements of faith and read them 
anonymously. 

Other class members may be encouraged to 
write, at least in rough form, their own beliefs on 
one or more of the above questions. These are to 
be brought to class and revised there. Paper, pens, 
and tables or lapboards will be needed. 

Opening the session: Begin by reading the first 
six (or more) verses of First John 4. Then the 
leader should explain the purpose of the session 
and the procedure. 

Classroom procedure: After the opening scrip- 
tural selection and explanation of procedure, 
divide the class session into three parts: 

1. In the first ten minutes (more or less) those 
assigned to prepare written statements of belief 
on each of the subordinate questions should be 
permitted to read them aloud (or, if necessary, 
have them read aloud anonymously). 

2. In the second part of the session, perhaps 
fifteen minutes, class members should work on 
their own statements of belief. Probably each 
should be encouraged to write on only one of 
the three subordinate questions. 

During this laboratory session, students should 
have their own Bibles at hand. In addition, copies 
of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Discipline of 
The Methodist Church may be made available. 
Some students will be inclined to copy well-re- 
membered phrases from the Bible or Apostles’ 
Creed, with or without understanding all that 
they imply. These should, insofar as possible, be 
personal statements written in the language of 
each individual. 

3. Save ten minutes at the end of the session 
for a “sharing” period during which students read 
aloud the statements on which they have been 
working. If the atmosphere is permissive and ap- 
preciative rather than critical, students should be 
willing to participate in this period. 

A skilled leader, trained in religious history or 
theology, might find it possible to emphasize 
points of similarity and of difference in these state- 
ments of belief. If attempted at all, this should be 
impersonal and appreciative, not critical of the 
shortcomings of various statements. 

Closing prayer: Let the person who opened the 
session offer an extemporaneous prayer that we 
may know what we believe and that we may al- 
ways be willing to say what we believe. 

Advance assignment: Ask every class member 
to be ready to participate in the meeting of per- 
sonal testimony scheduled next week. Be sure 
that every member, including any absentees this 
Sunday, understands the assignment. 

The treatment of the lesson in Adult Student 
will prove helpful. 
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=—=—From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson - 
for today. 


% Do we sometimes pray to our heavenly Father 
as if he did not know what had been going on? 

There is the whimsical (but true) story of the 
old preacher who was called upon to lead in 
prayer and who began, “O Lord, if you saw this 
morning’s paper, you know what a terrible mess 
we're in.” 


*& A young theological student had become so 
disturbed by some questions he was facing in 
his studies, he began to wonder whether or not 
he ought to enter the ministry. 

“T do not know what I have to preach,” he con- 
fided to an older friend. 

“Then confine yourself to that which you know 
to be true,” the friend said. “Tell the people what 
happened to you in that little country church 
where you knelt and received the forgiveness of 
God. Tell them how you felt after you became 
sure of the mercy of God. Very few men have 
been called of God to go into their pulpits and set 
their people right on the subject of two Isaiahs, 
but every man who has been called of Christ to 
preach the gospel can tell what happened to him, 
and no one can gainsay him. On that one subject, 
at least, he is the final authority. It is that message 
that men are waiting to hear.” 


’ A young man was starting on a delicate and 
difficult mission for his firm. He could well an- 
ticipate some unscrupulous attacks from those 
who were opposed to the thing he was going to 
try to do. 

“But I have no anxiety,” he said to his father, 
“for there is no one on earth who has anything on 
me. I have kept my record clean; there are no 
ghosts to arise, and nothing for anyone to find out 
which would be discreditable.” 

It was the testimony of a young modern Chris- 
tian: “If our hearts do not condemn us, we have 
confidence before God.” 


& A salesman representing a manufacturing firm 
with a fine reputation was anxious to land a cer- 
tain sales contract. In his anxiety he was sorely 
tempted to make one extra promise. He did not 
know whether his firm would keep it, but he 
hoped it might. He felt that this additional 
argument might swing the balance in his favor. 

Then, suddenly, he saw the face of his boss and 
heard the kindly old man’s voice saying, “We 
would rather you undersold our goods than over- 
sell them. Promise less than you know the 
machine will do. We would rather lose a customer 
than deceive him.” 
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Thereupon the young man said to his customer, 
“T am telling you the truth about this merchan- 
dise. If the head of our firm were here he would 
endorse everything I have said.” 

Let any man believe in such a way that he can 
say to the Father, “Jesus will endorse everything 
I say,” and he may be sure his life will become 
effective. 


mma—Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for August 19. 


Ir a person is very busy believing, and doing the 
things that real faith makes us all do, he hasn’t 
got much time for the worry of fear. When you 
believe in God, the ground is solid under your 
feet. 
—Samuel M. Shoemaker, Living Your Life To- 
day. Fleming H. Revell Company, 1947. 





When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail: 
And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 


I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait. 
—Washington Gladden, from “Ultima 
Veritas.” 





THE greatest cure of all for fear is trust in the 
care and providence of God. There is a great 
verse in the Psalms, “Ye that fear the Lord trust 
in him. If we believe in the Lord, let us put our 

trust in him.” 
—Clarence Edward Macartney, Facing Life 
and Getting the Best of It. Abingdon Press. 


August 26: 


Christian Growth Through Testing 


(World Service Sunday) 


msThe Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: James 1:2-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Inasmuch as the lesson for the next three Sun- 
days will be based on the Book of James, you will 
want to become thoroughly familiar with its set- 
ting and contents. The book by C. T. Craig, The 
Study of the New Testament (see page 21), con- 
tains a good but very brief introduction to this 
document. You will find helpful suggestions in 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

Roy L. Smith’s comments on the lesson in The 
International Lesson Annual supplement the 
numerous fine suggestions in Wesley Quarterly 
on the application of the lesson to life. Smart’s 
treatment in Adult Student discusses the lesson 


from the viewpoint of its textual background and 
theological implications. These sources should 
help you in developing your own outline or filling 
in the one suggested below. 

The aim of the lesson is to encourage adults to 
meet life’s testing times victoriously. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The story of conflict 

II. The author of conflict 
III. The alternative to conflict 
IV. The aim of conflict 


To BEGIN 


No person familiar with the Old Testament has 
to be reminded of the difficulties through which 
the people of those times passed. They moved from 
problem to problem. Always only one step re- 
moved from some obstacle to faith, they pro- 
vided the early Christian with ample precedent 
for growth through testing. Despite numerous and 
grave obstacles, the Hebrews gave to the world a 
body of literature whose contents vividly illus- 
trate man’s capacity to do “the best things in the 
worst times.” 

As evidence of man’s ability to mint spiritual 
capital out of physical calamity, the Bible traces 
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Ewing Galloway 


The alternative to conflict lies in living in accordance 
with spiritual laws. 


the story of Hebrew religion from its birth 
through its growth into an exalted monotheism. 
Other evidence of growth through testing appears 
in the biblical record of the movements: (1) 
away from emphasis on God’s power to emphasis 
on God’s love; (2) away from emphasis on man’s 
race to emphasis on man’s character; (3) away 
from the demand for the fear of God to the de- 
mand of love for God; and (4) away from em- 
phasis on right deed to emphasis on right motive, 
as well. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The story of conflict 

Our spiritual ancestors did not burst upon the 
stage of history with the truth full-blown in their 
hands. The story of their religious striving is one 
of obstacle and achievement. 

To use Kenneth S. Latourette’s striking figure, 
always it has been a case of “advance through 
storm.” Sometimes the “storm” centered in man’s 
bent toward self, that weakness of will which pre- 
vents one from walking in the light he clearly 
sees. At times it was due to the hostility aroused 
by his morally blind and spiritually insensitive 
neighbors. At other times the enemy represented 
a vested interest—as likely to be priestly as 
political in character. But no matter where the 
opposition centered, whether in oneself or one’s 
neighbor, whether in a caste of priests or a clique 
of politicians, the storm never ceased to rage. 
Yet there was advance. Just when the night of 
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settled opinion seemed darkest, the dawn of new 
insight broke upon man’s spiritual horizon in 
dazzling new brilliance. In spite of the stubborn 
resistance of those who wanted to keep on cod- 
dling religion as a baby, the more stalwart spirits 
refused to let its development be arrested. They 
wrote into the story of God’s quest for men those 
elements of progress we find in it. 


IL. The author of conflict 


The slowness of human progress appalls many 
religious people in our day, and for two reasons. 
They have to reckon, not only with law-defying 
men, as have the pious of every age, but also with 
law-obeying nature. The former poses no problem 
for them; they hardly expect the respect of evil 
men. But the latter often poses a problem. 

Mother Nature’s daily demonstrations of law 
and order give them the impression of being, as a 
young organist once described his choir director, 
“coolly efficient.” While they do not question 
God’s control over nature, they cannot quite 
fathom God’s failure to suspend natural law in 
the interest of spiritual individuals. Yet the hard 
facts of existence offer little encouragement to 
those who rely on such suspension of the laws of 
nature. 

Regardless of the moral character of individ- 
uals or nations, the sun rises in the east and sets 
in the west, the months reappear in the same 
monotonous order year after year, the seasons 
come and go in the same serene and systematic 
rotation. As if blind to moral considerations, as 
though unmindful of spiritual merit, accidents 
strike down the good with the evil, disease germs 
infect the righteous with the unrighteous, disaster 
stalks saints as well as sinners, storms lash the 
faithful with the faithless, then death overtakes 
us all. 

If there is a God, we cry out in the name of 
justice, why do such things happen? Why doesn’t 
he pluck the saintly old man from the path of the 
onrushing automobile? Why doesn’t he equip 
the pure of heart with stouter bumpers and better 
shock absorbers? 


III. The alternative to conflict 


Personally I like to answer the preceding ques- 
tions with another question: Suppose moral and 
spiritual man could rest assured of nature’s help, 
could be confident no accident would ever over- 
take him, what would happen to Christianity? In 
short, it would become the accident insurance par 
excellence. The motive for religious living might 
just as well be selfishness as service. 

The religious man might be likened to the fel- 
low who refused to work until threatened with 
starvation. In this kind of topsy-turvy, unpredict- 
able world, instead of letting Christ use him as an 
instrument of help to his neighbors, he would 
use Christ as his guide along the primrose lane 
to safety and security. 
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The great Christians have looked to Christ to 
break for them not the laws of nature but the 
yoke of selfishness. After all, nature getting in 
the way of man does not precipitate the real reli- 
gious problem; it’s man getting in God’s way. 
There’s the rub. Hence, the best hope of solution 
does not lie in the abuse or use of natural law. 
The hope—the only hope—of solution lies in the 
use of spiritual law—the influence of person on 
person, first of God on man, then of man on man, 
after that of men on nations, until finally the choir 
of earth bursts forth into the sweet refrains of 
heaven. 

So to the question, How does God seek to make 
effective his control over the affairs of men? 

The answer is: By seeking to make effective his 
control over men of affairs. He controls history, 
but not by beating rebellious statesmen into 
servile obedience. Rather he inspires and guides 
spiritual statesmen in their quest for the princi- 
ples of truth and justice. God continues to treat us 
as persons. 

How easily God could have made things easier 
for us! But how wonderful it is for us that he 
doesn’t! As much as we rejoice in the knowledge 
that God works in our world, we should rejoice 
even more that God has chosen to work in our 
world as he does—in us and through us, not in 
spite of us and around us. 


IV. The aim of conflict 


If now we ask, Why this precarious existence 
in an arena of conflict? the answer appears in the 
biblical treatment of man as a true child of God, 
free from all external compulsion. Although God 
fixes both the possibility and conditions of salva- 
tion, he leaves man free to work out his own 
salvation with “fear and trembling.” 

While certain isolated passages would seem to 
belie this opinion, throughout the Bible we find 
man being confronted with the demand for the 
exercise of freedom: “Choose this day whom you 
will serve” (Joshua 24:15). “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me” (Matthew 16:24). If it 
be true that such passages emphasize the demand 
for a positive response to God, by the same token, 
they affirm the possibility of a negative response 
to God. They imply man’s freedom to accept or 
reject God’s terms for human life. 

In any case, they suggest what biblical religion 
in its highest development expresses, namely, 
that God prefers fellowship with man to obedience 
from man. That is why he created us.as he did, 
daring to run the risk of endowing us with free- 
dom. Hence, he made us persons and not puppets. 

God had rather deal with a disobedient but re- 
sponsible person than an obedient but irresponsi- 
ble puppet. He would rather see us suffer a moral 
Scar or two than have us remain ignorant of the 
difference between right and wrong. He had to set 
us free to choose the wrong before our choice of 








the right could have moral significance. In short, 
God wanted our fellowship so much that he made 
us capable of spurning it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can we grow apart from testing? See what 
Adult Student, also Smith in The International 
Lesson Annual, has to say to this question. 

2. Granted Smart’s definition of wisdom (“to 
know and do the will of God”), can you think of 
anything better with which to meet suffering 
and/or testing? 

3. Who is responsible, finally, for the precarious 
nature of human existence? 

4. Do you think God isolates certain individ- 
uals for special testing? 

5. What would be the alternative to the kind of 
world that allows no room for uncertainty? 

6. If our Father in heaven wants obedient chil- 
dren, why did he make us capable of disobedience? 

7. Would you rather live in this kind of world, 
or in one in which all life’s struggles would be 
sham battles? 


In CLOSING 


Christianity does not promise us deliverance 
from trials and temptations but the moral and 
spiritual fortitude to meet them in the spirit of 
love. Here you might like to use the story of 
Smart’s friend who, after suffering a “series of 
distressing illnesses,” said that “she would not 
take anything for what they had done to her.” 

Read aloud Romans 8: 35-39, then bring the ses- 
sion to an end with a prayer for the faith and 
courage to meet our days of testing in such a 
manner as to insure Christian growth. 


p—The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedure. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Opening the session: Read the scriptural lesson, 
James 1: 2-18. 

Advance preparation: If each class member un- 
derstands and accepts his personal responsibility 
for active participation in today’s session, it will 
prove successful. Advance planning should in- 
clude some suggestions to class members with re- 
spect to time—should personal testimony last 
two minutes or five minutes? Class size will serve 
as a guide to the length of individual participa- 
tion, though planning-committee members should 
remember that some participation, however short, 
is better than no participation at all. 

In addition, the program-planning committee 
should evaluate the responsiveness of the class to 
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For Next Month 


In the International Lesson Series the Sep- 
tember lessons are grouped in two units. 
Unit XII, “Living Our Faith,” will be con- 
cluded on September 9. The remaining les- 
sons are in Unit XIII, “Obtaining the Re- 
wards of Faith.” 

The weekly topics are: 


September 2: Democracy in Christian Fel- 
lowship 

September 9: The Source of Human Conflicts 

September 16: Christ Speaks to His Churches 

September 23: A Vision of the Church Vic- 
torious 

September 30: The Great Invitation 


The article, “Why Not Read the Last 
Eighteen Pages?” by Mary Dickerson Bang- 
ham, supplements the lesson for September 
23. 











discussion procedures of this kind. Is the group a 
“self-starter,” needing only an invitation to get 
going? Or is an “icebreaker” needed or desirable? 
Should the committee ask two or three members 
to lead off with their personal testimony? 

Central question: What good has trouble 
brought you? 

Another way of stating this central question 
is to ask, What is the purpose of life’s testing 
times? Or, perhaps, Why ere temptations per- 
mitted by a good God? 





In answering the central question, each partici- 
pant will need to say how and by what he was 
tempted or tested. Was it wealth or poverty, sick- 
ness or sorrow, an opportunity for profitable 
wrongdoing, or what? And what value did he 
find in his pain, trouble, or temptation? When, 
how quickly, and under what circumstances did 
he realize the value hidden beneath the admitted- 
ly unpleasant surface? (See Wesley Quarterly 
for a general discussion of how troubles teach.) 

Classroom procedure: Many Methodists have 
fallen out of the prayer-meeting personal testi- 
mony habit. Some of us, especially in the big city 
churches, tend to make religion an impersonal 
force. Not so the Christian Scientists, or Baptists, 
or the members of many smaller religious groups. 
Not so the Methodists of the frontier camp meet- 
ing or the prayer meeting of our fathers. Perhaps 
it is a good idea for us to reclaim, at least oc- 
casionally, the habit of personal testimony. 

This class session should be one of individual 
witness. The chairman should make an opening 
statement concerning the purpose of the session, 
then limit his responsibilities to recognizing 
speakers and, when the time comes, closing the 
session. If the planning has been thorough, and if 
class members accept individual responsibility for 
the success of the period, there should be no lag 
in the testimonies. 

Closing the session: The service of a skilled ob- 
server or observers would be helpful in drawing 
generalizations from the personal testimonies. 
Such a closing summary might answer questions 
like these: What do the testimonies have in com- 





THE TRIALS OF LIFE 


It is very easy for most of us to persuade our- 
selves that we are having a hard time of it. That 
many of our trials and tribulations are self- 
induced has small bearing on the case. Josh Bil- 
lings, a humorist of seventy-five years ago, was 
accustomed to say, “I have had a lot of troubles in 
my time, but most of them never happened,” and 
we are prone to dismiss the imaginary difficulties 
(of other people) as though they were not real. 
It is often the case, however, that those troubles 
we conjure up out of our imaginations cause us as 
much actual suffering as those that are real. In 
both cases—the actual and the fancied—the cure 
for trouble is to be found in a right religious atti- 
tude. The man with an intelligent and creative 
faith will dismiss his imaginary difficulties for ex- 
actly what they are, but he will face his actual 
trials with an attitude which compels them to pay 
him dividends... . 

No small part of the problem of life can be 
solved if we keep one simple principle in mind. 
God did not create us in order to make us happy. 
He created us with enormous capacities, and put 
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us into the a world packed with problems, in the 
hope that we might grow great. That person who 
goes through life looking for easy ways out, 
smooth roads, and unalloyed personal satisfac- 
tions, is sure to be disappointed. That other per- 
son who is determined to make even his difficul- 
ties pay dividends finds life to be a glorious 
adventure. 

The happiest Christians are not those who have 
nothing to overcome, but those who have de- 
veloped the ability to overcome the worst. Good- 
ness alone will not protect us against all trouble. 
Life was not easy for Jesus, even though he was 
the one person who ever lived who was perfectly 
good. He had to deal with disagreeable people, 
and he had to meet opposition. But he said, with 
quiet confidence, “I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33). He had not avoided it, escaped 
from it, or surrendered to it. He had overcome it. 

—Roy L. Smith in The International Lesson An- 

nual, edited by Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon 
Press. $2.95. (Order from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory.) 
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mon? What kinds of problems, trials, and temp- 
tations do Christian laymen face? What values 
do they find in those testing times? 

Let an extemporaneous prayer offer thanks for 
the values we receive from trials and temptations. 

Advance assignment: The program-planning 
committee has the responsibility of choosing for 
discussion on September 2 the area of “Democ- 
racy in Christian Fellowship” most needed in 
their community and then planning a discussion 
to focus class attention on that topic. 


p—_From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A boy who played on one of the college athletic 
teams was discussing Saturday’s game with his 
father. 

“There wasn’t much fun winning that game,” 
he said. “They really didn’t give us any real com- 
petition. There’s no fun playing if you don’t have 
to fight for your victories.” 

Trials and testings make a contribution to life 
that is not obtained in any other way. 


* An especially difficult problem may be God’s 
way of complimenting us. A young violinist came 
home from the orchestra practice one evening 
with eyes and face aglow. 

“It was wonderful this evening,” she confided 
to her mother. “Our conductor called me off to 
one side and gave me this music. He says it is the 
toughest thing he has ever asked the orchestra 
to play, and I am to have the solo part. He will 
spend two or three hours a week with me, helping 
me. He would not have attempted it if I had not 
been willing to do the extra work to take the 
lead.” 

She rejoiced in the difficult assignment, for it 
was concrete evidence of the fact that the con- 
ductor believed she could do it. 


* A man who had been assigned to a highly re- 
sponsible post was describing to his wife some of 
the difficulties he was encountering. It was a 
rather dismal tale and one calculated to arouse 
the good lady’s sympathies. Finally, however, she 
said, “You wanted that job, didn’t you?” 

When her husband admitted that it. was true, 
and that he had been greatly gratified when he 
was notified of his election, she added, “Well, all 
the troubles you have been telling me about 
sound as though they were a part of it.” 


’ A young preacher was describing to an older 
man some of his problems. Some of his laymen 
were obstinate, some were worldly, and at least 


one or two were downright mean. Certainly they 
were enough to try a man’s soul, and the youthful 
clergyman did not claim to have unusual patience. 

“It sounds to me as if they were a rather defi- 
cient set,” the veteran pastor said, at length. “But 
did it ever occur to you that if they were perfect 
men they would not need any pastor to guide 
them and help them grow? Why not decide to see 
what you can make out of them during the next 
five years? You might actually produce a saint or 
two out of that crowd.” 


& A youthful orator delivering a high school 
oration had conceived an idea that was worthy of 
an older man. Perhaps his language and his illus- 
trations left something to be desired, but his basic 
principle was unassailable. “Crosseyes are a mis- 
fortune,” he said, “and a harelip is a great handi- 
cap, but sideburns are a man’s own fault.” 

The thing that makes sin sinful is the deliberate 
choice of evil—the desire to do or be evil when 
one might be splendid. No man can be held en- 
tirely responsible for his environment, but he is 
responsible if he allows it to go on unchanged. 
We are not to be blamed for our temptations 
unless we solicit them. 

“Let no one say when he is tempted, ‘I am 
tempted by God.’” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for August 26. 


Why comes temptation but for a man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot 
And so be pedestaled in triumph. 
—Robert Browning, from The Ring and the 
Book. 





Wuetz there is no vision, we are told, the people 
perish. Where there is no maturity there is no 
vision. We now begin to know this. We realize 
that the evils of our life come not from deep evil 
within us but from ungrown-up responses to life. 
Our obligation, then, is to grow up. This is what 
our time requires of us. This is what yet may be 
the saving of us. 

—H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind. W. W. 

Norton and Company, Inc., 1949. 





Tue world has been served and blessed by men 
and women constrained by love, not those driven 
by hate; by those who cherished hope, not by 
those overwhelmed by fear; by those whose faith 
could remove mountains of difficulty, not by 
those who cynically sneered at efforts for better- 
ment. 

—Charles T. Holman, The Religion of a 

Healthy Mind. Round Table, 1939. 
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UNIT VIil: HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 














ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


Action 


s=——The Leader in 








By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Group in 
Action.” 


This lesson is the beginning of a new unit on 
reading the Bible. It aims to stimulate interest in 
reading the Bible and to give guidance in getting 
the most out of it. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


First, look over the entire unit. See what each 
of the four lessons is about and how they are 
related. In this way you will be able to see the 
main points to be emphasized and the way each 
lesson leads on to the next one. 

Next, read carefully the lesson material in 
Adult Student. Use the article in Aputt TEACHER 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed as an additional resource 
for this whole unit (page 1). 

See page 41 for some helpful books. 

Using the King James Version of the Bible 
and a modern translation, preferably the Revised 
Standard Version, look up the daily Bible read- 
ings. Use these comparisons in teaching this les- 
son. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 

II. Our opportunity to understand the Bible 
A. We have a more accurate text 
B. We have better translations 
C. We have more and better aids 

III. What we must do to use this opportunity 
A. Pray for real motivation 
B. Study the Bible regularly, systematically 
C. Buy the aids we need 
D. Know the principles of interpretation 





Dr. PHerIco is associate professor of literature and history 
of the Bible, Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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August 5d: 
Get on Speaking 
Terms With the Bible 


To BEGIN 


Introduce first the whole unit. Explain the pur- 
pose. Give a brief statement of what lies ahead, 
stimulating interest in the unit as a whole. 

To introduce this particular lesson, use a story 
or incident to illustrate how some people are de- 
voted to the Bible and read it regularly, whereas 
others never look at it. You might want to ask 
the class why the Bible is so often neglected. 

On the other hand, why are some other persons 
so devoted to the Bible? What do they find in it? 
These questions may be discussed briefly. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


To many persons the Bible is an old friend. Its 
treasures are constantly enriching their lives. 

This feeling toward the Bible as an old friend 
is one that all Christians have, in some measure. 
To illustrate this you may want to read some 
excerpts from a few passages familiar to every 
Christian. You might select Psalms 1 or 23. Or 
from the New Testament you might choose a pas- 
sage from the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5 
through 7), a parable from Luke (such as 10:29- 
37 or 15:11-32), or 1 Corinthians 13. 

The Bible is also a stranger, however. To many 
Christians it is mostly a closed book, never read 
and never explored. Usually these persons have 
never made the effort of trying to get acquainted 
with the Bible. 

As the Bible is both a friend and a stranger, it 
is also both easy and difficult. Some passages are 
so simple that a child can understand them, but 
others are so difficult that the most learned schol- 
ars are challenged. The presence of difficult pas- 
sages is no reason to avoid the Bible. There’s 
enough in the easier passages to guide and inspire 
a lifetime of Christian living. 


II..Our opportunity to understand the Bible 


We have a better opportunity than the Chris- 
tians in earlier generations. 
First, we have a more accurate text. In recent 
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years older and more reliable copies of the Bible 
have been found. The most recent translations 
make full use of these older handwritten copies, 
and many errors have been corrected. 

For a concrete example, read Romans 8:28 in 
the King James Version and then in the Revised 
Standard Version. See 1 Samuel 14:41 for an 
even more dramatic contrast. 

A second reason for our better opportunity is 
that we have a better translation. The most ac- 
curate translation is the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. To show how it clears up some passages, 
making them much easier to understand, read to 
the class the following passages, first in the King 
James Version and then in the Revised Standard 
Version: Mark 6:20; Luke 19:42; Acts 10:34; 1 
Corinthians 4:4; 1 Thessalonians 5:22. 

A third reason is that we have more and better 
aids to Bible study. Some are listed in Adult 
Student and others on page 41. Try to get copies 
of some of these and show them to the class. 
Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible is 
especially effective in such a demonstration. 


III. What we must do to use this opportunity 


Just having the opportunity isn’t enough. We 
need to be motivated to study the Bible before we 
will actually study it. To make this point you may 
want to use the familiar story of the struggle of 
the government agent to get a certain farmer to 
use better methods in his farming. Finally the 
farmer put his finger on the real trouble. “There’s 
no use in my learning more about how to farm,” 
he concluded. “I already know how to farm better 
thanI do.” . 

Reading the Bible thoughtfully and receptively 
is something that may change our lives profound- 
ly. Sometimes we may not want to change, or at 
least not quite yet. Prayer can help here. Unless 
we really want to get acquainted with the Bible, 
we're defeated before we start. 

To make full use of our opportunity we must 
read the Bible regularly and systematically. See 
the illustrations in Adult Student. As in other 
fields, as we exercise our opportunity, it grows; as 
we neglect it, it gets less and less. The parable of 
the talents (Matthew 25:14-30) has this message. 

We must be willing also to buy the aids we 
need. Compare with our willingness to spend 
money in other fields. 

Finally, we must understand the principles of 
biblical interpretation. 

1. Respect the individuality of each writer in 
the Bible. Don’t read the Bible as though one per- 
son wrote it all. It’s all inspired by the same Spirit, 
but the expression of this inspiration is highly in- 
dividual. Let each writer show you his own per- 
sonality and his own slant on things. 

2. Interpret each part by the material around 
it. Mark 3:29, for example, has unduly troubled 
many people. When interpreted by the material 
around it, it means simply that salvation is im- 





Tim Harden 


There are lesson helps that will aid you 
in getting more from Bible reading. 


possible for those who see the Holy Spirit in ac- 
tion and cannot recognize it. 

3. Try to grasp the original sense of each pas- 
sage. Do not modernize the meaning, or attempt 
to correct the early, sometimes primitive, concepts 
in the Bible. Try to see, in the original sense, prin- 
ciples that can be applied to our times. 

4, See each part in the light of the whole. The 
most significant meaning will be found as we look 
for the main biblical theme in each part. This 
theme is God’s action to redeem man. 

Sometimes we read a strange concept in the 
Bible that does not represent its main teaching. In 
Hebrews, for instance, forgiveness is denied to a 
backslider (Hebrews 6: 4-6; 10: 26-31). The Bible 
as a whole, however, does not teach this. This 
principle, therefore, keeps us from getting side- 
tracked on a minor point. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is the Bible not read more in our day? 

2. Do the difficulties in the Bible justify not 
reading it? 

3. If the Bible really helped people, do you 
think they would have to be urged to read it? 

4, Have you ever really taken the time to com- 
pare the King James Version with a modern trans- 
lation like the Revised Standard Version? If not, 
do you have a real right to an opinion about the 
value of either? 

5. Can the Bible be read without some kind of 
interpretation? 

6. What do you consider to be the biggest 
single stumbling block to getting acquainted with 
the Bible? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of the greatness of our heri- 
tage in having the Bible. Down through the cen- 
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turies it has been the Book of Books. In it men 
have found the answers to their deepest needs. 
Close the session by stressing again the oppor- 
tunity before us. As a teacher, your purpose in 
the closing moments will be to motivate a further 
interest in the Bible. 

Finally, request that everyone bring a Bible 
to class each week during this unit. 


p——The Group in Action 


By LUCILE DESJARDINS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of this unit: The real purpose for this 
unit is not just covering and mastering biblical 
content or gaining facts about the Bible. The pur- 
pose will be achieved as the members of your 
group form habits of intelligent, consistent Bible 
study such as will deepen their Christian lives 
and bring them into closer fellowship with God. 

Every member of your group should be drawn 
into a fellowship of Bible reading and study. The 
Bible should “come alive” to each one so that 
each will want to explore it and discover in it 
inspiration and guidance for daily living. 

There should be a member of the group, or a 
leader, who has a fairly adequate grasp of the 
Bible who can help the group with this study. 
Rather than lecturing to the group about the 
Bible this person should encourage and guide 
each member in his individual reading and en- 
courage his participation in group discussion. 

Preliminary planning: In preliminary prepara- 
tion a committee from the class should discover 
tools for Bible study that are available in the 
church or in the community. They might set up 
in the classroom a library of these resources. 

Among these “tools” should be a good Bible 
commentary, a Bible atlas, a Bible dictionary, and 
copies of the Revised Standard Version as well 
as copies of other modern translations. 

See page 41 for a list of recommended books. 

The committee should also decide whether it 
will be best in your situation for all the class 
members to study the same book of the Bible at 
the same time, whether each might select a dif- 
ferent book of the Bible for study and report, or 
whether the members of the class might team up 
in twos or threes for their Bible reading and 
study so that there might be conversation back 
and forth during the week about the book se- 
lected. Each member should be reminded to bring 
his Bible to class for each of these sessions. 

Purpose for the first session: Your group should 
become better acquainted with the Bible as a 





Miss Dessarprns is assistant editor of youth publications, 
Editorial Division, The Methodist Church. 
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library of many kinds of books, all of them in- 
spired by God, containing various aspects of the 
central message, and each helpful in meeting 
certain religious needs. It should also inspire each 
member of the class to do some Bible study and 
reading during the next four weeks. 

To begin: You might start the session with a 
question, such as: Is the Bible a closed book to 
many church members? Or, What does the Bible 
really mean to you? Is it mostly an amulet or 
charm or fetish, or a dustcatcher on the living- 
room table? Then face the question, Are there 
parts of the Bible that are closed to you? 

You may wish to confront realistically some of 
the difficulties the average person faces in trying 
to get meaning from the Bible: it was written 
“long ago and far away”; many of the preoccupa- 
tions of Bible writers are remote from our in- 
terests in occidental twentieth-century America; 
it contains a confusing diversity of types of litera- 
ture; it seems to have no chronological sequence 
from one book to another; it is so bulky a volume 
that one cannot easily and quickly read it through. 

Familiarity with certain parts that are especial- 
ly cherished may sometimes cause a reader to 
slide over the words and phrases without discov- 
ering the real meaning in them. 

You may wish to start the session with Eddie 
Cantor’s description of his discovery of the Bible 
given in Adult Student. Or tell the story of the 
Chinese peasant woman who found the story of 
the prodigal son speaking to her about her boy. 

Ferguson, in Journey Through the Bibie, tells 
of a newspaper correspondent who was put into a 
Japanese prison with no book except a Bible. He 
came out of prison exclaiming about the “wonder- 
ful new book he had discovered.” 

How to proceed: With Bibles open, browse 
through the pages, with members of the class 
briefly telling of books that are favorites. The 
leader might briefly describe some of the books 
not mentioned, such as: “Glimpses of the Early 
Church” (Book of the Acts), “Letter to a Slave 
Owner” (Philemon), “Church Problems” (First 
Corinthians) , “Thank-You Letter From a Prison 
Cell” (Philippians). 

You might call this a “Book of the Week” 
selection. Discuss briefly what book of the Bible 
each individual, or team, would like to choose for 
reading. Have a recorder make note of these. 

The committee could report on available tools 
for Bible study. An arrangement may be worked 
out to make these available to class members. 

Call attention to the principles of biblical in- 
terpretation and study given in Adult Student. 
Encourage each person to apply them as he reads. 

In closing: Close the session with an emphasis 
upon the importance of setting aside a regular 
time and place for this Bible study and of having 
open and responsive minds so God can speak 
through the pages of the Bible to each person. 

Use Psalms 139: 23-24 as a closing prayer. 
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August 12: 


Seeing a Book as a Whole 


~The Leader in Action 








By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Group 
in Action.” 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to read over the lesson material 
in Adult Student very carefully. Blair lists many 
references in making his points. You will teach 
this lesson much more effectively if you take a 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible and look 
up each of these references. Some you will want 
to mark for use in the class. 

See page 41 for additional resources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. The Bible as a library 
III. Reading the unified books 
A. The survey 
B. The questions to ask 
1. What were the circumstances? 
2. What is the central message? 
3. What is the structure? 
4, What are the general characteristics? 
5. What are the puzzling features? 
C. Checking with the experts 


To BEGIN 


Introduce the lesson by explaining that this 
week’s lesson is very practical. Last week we 
discussed general principles, but now we are go- 
ing to get into actual Bible study. Explain the 
purpose of the lesson—to give direct guidance in 
reading one book of the Bible. 

Last week they were all asked to bring their 
Bibles. Check to see if they did so, and urge them 
: bring their Bibles for the next two Sundays 

SO. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


Stress Blair’s point that it is real Bible study, 
not just study about the Bible, that is the object 
of this unit. Go on to say that this is not so 
difficult. The ordinary person who is willing to 
put in a little effort in learning the right skills 
can read and understand the Bible. 

In teaching these points, you will want to use 
the material in Adult Student. Perhaps you will 
want to read to your class the famous statement 


of Martin Luther and the quotation given from 
Mortimer Adler. 


II. The Bible as a library 


To teach the library quality of the Bible, you 
might want to have everyone in the class open 
their Bibles to the table of contents. As each 
one is looking at it, go down the list one book 
at a time, giving a one-sentence description of 
each book. This needn’t be anything more than 
a very general remark, simply pointing out the 
kind of book it is. This will probably require a 
little advance preparation, but it won’t require 
any special research. By just glancing at a book 
in the Bible, you can get a pretty good idea of 
the kind of book it is. It may be history, poetry, 
a collection of poems, prophecy, wise sayings, 
a story, a life of Jesus, the acts of the apostles, a 
letter, or an account of a vision. Introduce as 
much variety into the list as you can, to make 
the concept of the Bible as a library real to your 
class. 

For the purposes of this unit, however, this 
library can be divided into two main kinds of 
books, the unified books and the nonunified books. 
A list of the nonunified books is given in Adult 
Student materials. 

To illustrate these two kinds of books clearly 
you might have the class examine one of each 
under your guidance. An easy nonunified book 
is Proverbs. It is not simply one collection of 
proverbs, but several. Chapters 1 through 9 make 
up the first collection, called “Proverbs of Sol- 
omon.” Then follows another collection of “Prov- 
erbs of Solomon,” ending at 22:16. After this is 
a small group called “The Words of the Wise”; 
22:17-21 is the introduction, then the proverbs 
proper begin, going to 24:22. With 24:23 an even 
shorter collection begins, called “More Words of 
the Wise,” going through the end of chapter 24. 
With chapter 25 we come to another collection 
of “Proverbs of Solomon.” Chapter 30 is a little 
collection called “The Words of Agur.” Verses 1-9 
of chapter 31 are “The Words of King Lemuel.” 
The rest of chapter 31 is a poem about a good wife. 

An easy unified book to look at is a short one 
like Ruth or Jonah. These are stories that hang 
together as a unit, and they must be read as units. 


III. Reading the unified books 
The principles for reading the unified books 
will be more easily understood and remembered 
if they are taught in practical application. Plan 
to show how each one works out in actual study. 
To do this means that you will attempt to lead 
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the class through what normally would take many 
hours in the short space of a half hour, or even 
less. This requires careful planning, so that you 
can move rapidly from example to example. For 
this to be effective, it is absolutely necessary that 
everyone in the class be looking at a Bible, 
following with you the application of these prin- 
ciples to one Bible book. 

I suggest First Corinthians. Even though it’s 
longer than many others which might be chosen, 
it’s nevertheless an excellent one for this kind 
of demonstration. 

First, conduct the survey of the book. With 
First Corinthians before everyone, go rapidly 
through the book, telling the class what they 
would learn about the book by actually reading 
it, section by section. You might proceed some- 
thing like this. 

After the opening address of the letter, the 
first four chapters urge the Corinthians to be 
united instead of divided among themselves. Then 
Paul discusses some of the moral lapses of mem- 
bers of the Corinthian church (chapters 5 and 6). 
All of chapter 7 has to do with the question of 
the relations between men and women; questions 
of marriage and divorce, marriage with non-Chris- 
tians. Chapter 8 deals with the problem of eating 
food that has been offered (in sacrifice) to idols. 
In chapter 9 Paul finds it necessary to defend 
himself against the criticism of some Corinthians. 
In chapter 10 he returns to the question of food 
offered to idols. Next he discusses worship cus- 
toms, including the Lord’s Supper (chapter 11). 
Then comes a long section on spiritual gifts, 
especially that of speaking in tongues (chapters 
12 through 14). In chapter 15 he writes about the 
resurrection of the dead. Chapter 16 has some 
closing personal remarks to the church. 

This kind of survey gives us a general idea of 
what’s in the letter. Now let’s ask the five ques- 
tions that Blair lifts up in the lesson material in 
Adult Student. 

1. What were the circumstances that called 
forth this writing? Now we start the survey all 
over again, looking for an answer to this ques- 
tion. Here’s what we find: Rumor has reached 
Paul that all is not well in Corinth (1:11; 5:1). 
Paul is writing partly in response to these reports 
from “Chloe’s people.” 

This is not the whole story,: however. It also 
appears that the Corinthians had written Paul 
a letter, asking him many questions. Our First 
Corinthians is partly Paul’s response to this letter, 
with Paul’s answers to the questions they had 
asked. Verse 1 of chapter 7 mentions the letter 
and begins his answers. He usually marks the 
beginning of a new answer by the words “Now 
concerning .. .” (See 7:25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1). It 
is not hard to see behind these answers to what 
the question probably was. 

2. What is the central message? The letter is 
practical, dealing with actual issues. To find in 
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It is a good idea to read a unified book at one sitting. 


it a central message is not so likely as in those 
books which were prompted by the desire to 
teach a central point. Nevertheless, the main 
teaching lying behind the practical discussions 
of this letter is an exhortation and appeal to lead 
a Christian life. A good statement of the main 
theme might be seen in 16:14. 

3. What is the structure? Look again at the 
main sections, as outlined above. Note now that 
chapters 1 through 6 are a response to oral reports 
that reached Paul, and chapters 7 through 16 
are mainly Paul’s response to questions sent to 
him in a letter. 

4. What are the general characteristics? Frank- 
ness, openness, genuine concern for the welfare 
of the Corinthian church, a highly personal touch. 
You may add to this. 

5. What are the puzzling features? You might 
select for demonstration Paul’s attitude toward 
lawsuits (6:1-8), or marriage (as in 7: 25-27), or 
the inferiority of women (11:2-16; 14:33b-36); 
or the power of the Lord’s Supper to make people 
ill (11:27-30); or “being baptized on behalf of the 
dead” (15:29). A more careful study would turn 
up many more puzzling features. 

The final step, checking with the experts, can- 
not be demonstrated in class very easily. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the advantages in studying every- 
thing in a biblical book, instead of simply knowing 
some favorite passages? 

2. Do you think it would be better to publish 
each biblical book separately? What would be the 
advantages and disadvantages? 

3. In dealing with how to study the Bible books, 
why is it helpful to divide them into unified 
and nonunified books? 
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4. How would you anticipate the principles 
for reading the nonunified books? 

5. Do you feel that Blair is right in saying that 
any normally intelligent person can understand 
the Bible? 

6. How does this kind of study make the Bible 
relevant to us today? 


In CLOSING 


Urge the members of the class to begin to read 
the Bible systematically and regularly, following 
the plan demonstrated in this lesson. You might 
suggest that for their own private study they be- 
gin with a relatively easy book, and a relatively 
short one, such as First Peter, First John, or 
Philemon. 

Remind everyone to bring their Bibles next 
week. 


c——The Group in Action 








By LUCILE DESJARDINS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The members of your group should 
be helped to discover some of the treasures of 
narrative, poetry, and teaching found in the differ- 
ent books of the Bible. They will be encouraged 
to explore its stories, its songs of praise, its inspir- 
ing messages, seeing them against the background 
of the day in which these books were written and 
also against the background of our day. It is to 
help the members of the group learn how to study 
a book of the Bible as a whole so as to get mean- 
ing from it. 

To begin: To start the session, the one chosen 
to be leader may refer to the Great Books move- 
ment, the popularity of book review clubs, and 
the selection of a “Book of the Month.” 

Or imagine you have before you a library of 
books on various subjects and of different types 
of literature, such as history, fiction, poetry, 
letters, essays. Ask, Which of these are to be 
found in the Bible? 

How to proceed: Probably you will wish to 
proceed directly to reports from members of the 
class or from teams who have been reading certain 
selected books of the Bible. Let them report 
general reactions to the books, the progress they 
have made, and any questions that have arisen. 
A recorder should take down notes from these 
reports. 

Probably at this point you will wish to select 
one, or possibly two or three, of these books for 
Special attention. Those who are reading these 
books could take the lead. 

Use these questions: What evidence does the 
book itself contain concerning the circumstances 


under which it was written? What was its central 
message for that day? What are its chief struc- 
tural features? What things about the book espe- 
cially interested you? 

Take note of any puzzling questions that have 
arisen in connection with the reading of this book. 
Then consider especially the message of this book 
for twentieth-century Christians. 

At this point, and not before, some of the com- 
mentaries, such as The Interpreter’s Bible, or an 
introduction to this book, might be referred to. 
This might give additional information about the 
book and its message, or it might correct a false 
slant on the book. 

Each member should be encouraged to com- 
plete his study of his selected book during the 
coming week, perhaps noting some aspects of the 
study he would like to pursue further. 

For the next session: Encourage each member 
to select from his “Book of the Week” a passage 
or verse that seems to him to have special signifi- 
cance in the light of his study of the book as a 
whole. He should then, during the coming week, 
study this passage intensively, following the prin- 
ciples laid down for this study in Adult Student. 

In closing: Close the class session with a few 
moments of silence after which several might 
read aloud verses or passages that have special 
meaning from the books they have been reading. 
Or someone might close with a prayer embodying 
something of the message he has been getting 
from the Bible. 





Helpful Books* 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10.00. 

Cruden’s Complete Concordance. John C. 
Winston Company. $3.50. 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Miller and 
Miller. Harper and Brothers, 1952. Regular, 
$7.95; indexed, $8.95. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas of the 
Bible, by Wright and Filson. Westminster 
Press; 1945. $6.95. 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible, by Bern- 
hard W. Anderson. Association Press, 1953. 
50 cents 

The Bible and You, by Edward P. Blair. 
Abingdon Press. $2.00 

Journey Through the Bible, by Walter D. 
Ferguson. Harper and Brothers. $3.50 

How to Read the Bible, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. John C. Winston Company. $2.50 

How to Read the Bible, by Julian Price Love. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75 

Reading the Bible Today, by Daniel T. Niles. 
Association Press, 1955. $1.25 

Guidebook to the Bible. by Alice Parmelee. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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Exploring Outstanding Passages 


in Action 


=—=—Che Leader 








By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Group 
in Action.” 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study carefully the lesson material in Adult 
Student, looking up all the Bible references. It 
is necessary to look them all up so that you will 
grasp thoroughly the point being illustrated. For 
teaching this lesson it will be very valuable to 
have in class some of the most important Bible 
aids, such as a good one-volume commentary, a 
Bible dictionary, and perhaps a book like Alan 
Richardson’s A Theological Word Book of the 
Bible (Macmillan; $3.50). Using these books in 
class will stimulate the members of your class to 
get them and use them in their homes. 

It will be more effective if you supplement the 
information given in the lesson material in Adult 
Student from one or more of these aids. This will 
require some special preparation. You will want 
to locate in the commentary or Bible dictionary or 
other resource a part that is of particular value 
and mark it for use in the class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The significance of the context 
II. Principles for the study of passages 
A. Exact observation 
B. Interpretation 
C. Application 
III. How to go about it 
A. The important words 
B. The thought structure 
C. The writer’s purpose 
D. The present-day significance 
IV. Application to Romans 1:1-7 


To BEGIN 


An excellent beginning would be to review 
last week’s lesson. Explain again, briefly, the 
technique of reading a whole book. You might 
inquire how many in the class have followed 
through and studied a book during the past week. 

Then face frankly the time that this takes and 
the special aids that it sometimes requires. Cir- 
cumstances often make this kind of study more 
difficult to fit into one’s schedule than the kind 
featured in this week’s lesson. With this you will 
be ready to explain that the aim of the lesson this 
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week is to learn the technique of studying a 
short passage in the Bible, rather than a whole 
book. 

You should not allow your class, however, to 
think of this as a substitute for studying the books 
as a whole. Logically, this study of passages should 
come after a book-length study, not in place of it. 
That is, after studying a book as a whole in the 
fashion explained last week, there will be some 
passages of great interest that you will wish to 
study further. That’s the main reason for the focus 
on passages this week. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The significance of the context 


Before teaching the material on how to study 
an isolated passage, it must be emphasized that 
the passage should not really be isolated at all. 
It cannot be understood unless it is first seen in 
connection with what goes before it and what 
follows after it. 

The lesson material in Adult Student gives First 
Corinthians as an illustration of this necessity. It 
will be very helpful to use this in your class study. 

You may wish to use other illustrations of 
your own choosing. 


II. Principles for the study of passages 


The first principle in studying a passage is to 
i. closely at everything in it. Observe it exact- 
y. 

You can make this point clear to the class by 
using analogies. You might want to point out 
that when two people see the same general scene, 
they do not see the same things in it. Looking 
at a typical suburban home while driving by, one 
person will notice carefully the hedge around the 
yard and later be quite unable to say what kind 
of house it enclosed. Another will see only the 
size and estimated cost of the house and be quite 
oblivious of other elements in the scene. Still 
another will notice the colors, or the landscaping, 
or the lawn. Someone might see only the people 
sitting in the yard or the dogs playing on the lawn. 
Children in the car might notice only the exten- 
sive play equipment partly visible in the back 
yard. Another might note only the make and 
model of the car in the driveway. 

The principle here is very simple. We see what 
we are prepared to see and what we are interested 
in seeing. The same applies to our hearing and to 
our experiences in general. 

This situation is nowhere more true than in 
reading the Bible. We may read a passage over 
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and over for years and still not see everything 
in it unless we make a special effort to see all that 
is there. You will want to make it plain to the 
class that a special, conscious effort is necessary 
if we would really read the whole passage being 
studied. 

The first principle is to ask the question, Ex- 
actly what does this passage say? The second 
principle goes on from this to ask, What does this 
mean? What interpretation should I give this 
passage? 

The meaning should always be put first in 
terms of the intention of the writer of the passage. 
The real question, when properly expanded, is, 
What meaning did this passage have in the mind 
of the man who wrote it? What did he intend the 
meaning to be? 

In trying to answer this question, it is necessary 
to put our modern notions aside and try to think 
like an ancient man. We have to take quite literal- 
ly many things that we now no longer believe, 
such as illness caused by demon-possession. Before 
we can bring the message of the Bible to bear on 
the problems of the twentieth century, we have to 
go back into the biblical age to get it. Sometimes 
we must use our study aids in order to do this 
successfully. 

The final principle is to seek the essential mes- 
sage (or messages) in the passage and apply them 
to our times. What is the significance of this pas- 
sage, once I understand its original sense, for us 
today? 

This is both the hardest step and the most im- 
portant one. Without it, the Bible becomes an 
ancient museum piece instead of a living Word. 

You can explain this to your class somewhat 
like this. There is no such thing as an abstract 
Word of God, even in the Bible. It is always ap- 
plied to a concrete historical situation. God never 
speaks to man in general, but always to man in 
a particular situation. The Bible is a record of 
the particular situations to which God spoke. To 
let God speak to us today, in the Bible, we have 
to separate the message from the ancient situation 
and then reapply it to our situation. In this way 
the Bible becomes more than a record of past 
revelations; it becomes the medium of revelation 
to us today. 


III. How to go about it 


So far we’ve only been discussing general prin- 
ciples. Now we’re ready to reduce these to precise 
steps. These begin on a level where there are cer- 
tain very definite things to do and gradually come 
back again to the all-important last step of dis- 
covering in the passage the message of God for 
our times. 

First of all, make a list of the important words 
in the passage and get thoroughly familiar with 
their meaning, or meanings. This will require 
some aids. Use commentaries on this passage, 
Bible dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other aids 








~~" Walter Hering 


There is a message in the Bible for every- 
one in the family. 


like these. It is often very helpful to use a con- 
cordance and look up the words as they are used 
in other passages by the same biblical writer. In 
some instances, there is a parallel passage that 
ought to be consulted, as for example in the 
Gospels, or in some historical writings of the Old 
Testament. 

One caution must be observed in determining 
the word meanings. The same word may be used 
in several different ways in the Bible. For in- 
stance, if you are studying a passage in Paul’s 
letters that uses “faith,” it will not help to study 
the meaning of faith in the Letter of James, or 
in Hebrews. “Faith” is used in different senses 
in these writings. This often gets to be quite 
technical, and scholarly aids are almost essential 
to a good understanding. 

When the individual words are understood, 
then we should go on to analyze the thought struc- 
ture of the passage as a whole. A knowledge of 
the meaning of the words will make this an inter- 
esting and challenging job. 

To do this, ask, What is the outline here? 
What can I eliminate without affecting the main 
points? Which are subordinate, modifying expres- 
sions and which are the main ones? Is there a 
pattern here that makes sense? 

Next, try to see what the purpose of the pas- 
sage originally was. Why did the author write it? 
What did he intend to be teaching? 

This is the best way to come back to the final 
question, What is the message here for today? 
Once we see the original purpose, then we are 
able to begin exploring ways to do the same 
thing in our own day. We can free the message 
from its ancient setting and turn it loose in our 
modern world. 


IV. Application to Romans 1:1-7 
This part is given in detail in Adult Student. 
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Study it carefully, and let everyone have a copy 
of the full text before them as you explain the 
steps given above and apply them to the study 
of this passage. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think the effort to study the Bible 
by passages, instead of by whole books, is a better 
place for a “beginner” to start? 

2. How do you think different interpretations 
of the same passage should be handled? How 
would you go about making a decision between 
two interpretations? 

3. How far are you willing to let the Bible 
teach you, instead of trying to find your ideas 
in the Bible? 

4. What do you think it means to listen to the 
Bible—to let it speak to us? Have you ever had 
this experience? 

5. What is the real purpose of Bible study? 
To learn ancient history? 

6. What about marking up the Bible—is this 
a good practice or not? 


In CLOSING 


This is a good lesson to close with a special 
prayer. You may want to express in this prayer 
our thanks to God for the Bible and the continu- 
ing message it speaks to us. Then ask God to 
help us to use his Word properly, with eyes of 
faith, so as to see there what he wants us to see 
and to use it in our way of life. 

After the prayer remind the members of the 
class to have their Bibles with them again next 
Sunday. 

Also remind them of the value of using the 
daily Bible readings given in Adult Student. 


f——The Group in Action 


By LUCILE DESJARDINS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Your purpose is to help your group 
learn how to study intensively some significant 
passages in the books of the Bible they have been 
reading, in order to find out their real meaning 
and their messages for today’s living. 

To begin: As the class assembles, each might 
hand to a class recorder the reference for the 
passage he or she has selected from his chosen 
book. These may then be written on the chalk- 
board or on a large sheet of paper and displayed 
before the class. The class might then look up 
these passages or those who have selected them 
might read them aloud in turn. The group could 
then select not more than two or three of them for 
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special study in class. Those who made the selec- 
tions could lead in this phase of the study. 

How to proceed: Write on the chalkboard, or 
on a large sheet of paper, the words of the 
passage to be considered. The key words, as are 
agreed upon by the group, should then be under- 
lined. In order to get the full meaning of these 
words or phrases it might be interesting at this 
point to compare the passage in several transla- 
tions to see at what points the wording differs. 
Often a modern translation will throw a flood of 
light on a rather obscure passage. Watch for 
differences in the connecting words also. 

Further light on the meaning of words in a 
passage may be gained by looking up a word in 
a Bible dictionary to discover its derivation, or by 
comparing it with its use in other passages or 
other translations. 

Next, examine the structure of the passage. If 
it is Hebrew poetry, then it will naturally follow 
the principle of parallelism, with one phrase or 
clause repeating or contrasting the thought in the 
first phrase or clause. Try to determine the main 
clause and dependent clauses and phrases. Ro- 
mans 1:1-17 is the special passage selected for 
attention in Adult Student. Attention to the 
method used in this study will help you in study- 
ing other passages. 

When the structure and the thought of the pas- 
sage is clear to your group, turn to a consideration 
of the writer’s purpose, insofar as you are able 
to determine it. To learn this it will be important 
to see how this passage is related to the develop- 
ment of the rest of the book. 

Now try to put yourselves in the place of the 
biblical writer. Were there special reasons why 
he should express himself in the way he did? 
Imagine yourselves among the group who first 
heard this writer speak this message or to whom 
he wrote this letter. How do you think his words 
would have affected you? 

Discuss the significance of the message of this 
passage for yourselves as twentieth-century Chris- 
tians. How can you put into practice the guidance 
it contains? 

Preparation for the next session: Encourage 
each member to select one of the prophetic mes- 
sages to read during the coming week. Or select 
in class one of these, such as Amos, for each to 
read, so that you may compare notes at the next 
session. In this reading, apply the principles in 
Adult Student. 

Call attention to some of the available resource 
books that will supply information about the 
historical situation out of which these prophetic 
messages came. 

In closing: Select one significant passage from 
among those given. Read this passage together 
in unison, or in some simple form of choric read- 
ing, either antiphonally, or with a solo voice for 
part of it. Close with a prayer stressing the mes- 
sage of this passage. 
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p The Leader in Action 


By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Group in 
Action.” 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


After a careful study of the lesson material in 
Adult Student you will find this lesson much 
easier to teach if you will apply the advice given 
to a particular prophetic book. I would suggest 
Amos or Hosea among the minor prophets, or 
Isaiah or Jeremiah among the major prophets. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 

II. The basic principle 

III. Reading the prophetic books 
A. Why they are not unified 
B. How to read them 

. Evidence about the times 

. Study of the background 

. Relate the parts to their background 

. Read with imagination 

. The central notes 

The prophet’s contribution 

IV. The order of reading the biblical books 
A. The importance of the point of view 
B. The Bible as God’s activity 
C. Christ the culmination 
D. Beginning with the Gospels 


Dow ood 


To BEGIN 


Explain first of all the purpose of this lesson 
as it is distinguished from the three preceding 
ones. We will discuss two main topics: (1) how to 
read the nonunified books, and (2) in what order 
to read the books of the Bible. 

You will probably want to allot most of the 
class time to the first of these. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


Here you may want to review briefly the pro- 
cedure for reading a unified book, as explained 
in the second lesson in this unit. It quite naturally 
follows that reading one of the nonunified books 
is more difficult and requires a somewhat differ- 
ent technique. 






II. The basic principle 


Since the disunity in the nonunified books is 
of different kinds, no general set of steps will 
apply to these books. Point out to the class some 
of these different kinds of disunity in order to 
make this point first. 

For instance, Psalms, is a collection of independ- 
ent units (150 in all), loosely collected into five 
main books. The whole collection is like a string 
of beads; each one can be studied by itself. They 
come from many different backgrounds and time 
periods. 

Second Corinthians is nonunified in quite a 
different way. The first seven chapters seem to 
be a unit in themselves. Chapters 8 and 9 are 
somewhat independent and may or may not be- 
long with 1 through 7. Chapters 10 through 13 
are decidely different in tone and background and 
do not apparently belong with either 1 through 7 
or 8 and 9. Scholars do not doubt that Paul is the 
author of all three parts, but they do feel that in 
Second Corinthians we have parts of at least two 
letters, and perhaps more. 

It is obvious that the procedure for studying 
the Psalms must be quite different from that re- 
quired for Second Corinthians. Both are non- 
unified books, but they have a different kind of 
disunity. A general set of rules or principles to 
fit all the nonunified books is therefore not possi- 
ble. 

It is possible, however, to state the basic prin- 
ciple that underlies all more specific rules or 
steps. This is simply to read the separate parts in 
the order that gives the best understanding. This 
may mean a chronological order, or a topical one, 
or some other, depending on the book. 


III. Reading the prophetic books 


Probably the most difficult to read of the non- 
unified books are those of the Old Testament 
prophets. At this point, therefore, some special 
guidance will be of particular value. 

First of all, point out to the class how the lack 
of unity in the prophetic writings can be easily 
seen and how it came about. 

To see this lack of unity quickly, you might 
have your class turn with you to the Book of 
Isaiah. Considering its subject matter, it is com- 
posed somewhat as follows: 

Chapter 1: The first collection of prophecies 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem. 

Chapters 2 through 12: The second collection of 
prophecies concerning Judah and Jerusalem, with 
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some narrative material in the middle section. 

Chapters 13 through 23: A collection of prophe- 
cies concerning foreign nations: Babylon (13:1), 
Moab (15:1), Damascus (17:1), Egypt (19:1), 
and some lesser nations and places. 

Chapters 24 through 27: The first collection of 
prophecies about the end of the world (the Day 
of the Lord). 

Chapters 28 through 33: A collection of prophe- 
cies beginning “Woe... .” 

Chapters 34 and 35: The second collection of 
prophecies about the End. 

Chapters 36 through 39: Narratives about 
Isaiah, copied, with some modifications, from 2 
Kings 18:13 through 20:19. Here you might want 
to compare the two accounts (Isaiah with Second 
Kings) with your class, to make sure the point 
is made. You could read from Second Kings while 
they follow in Isaiah. If you do this, it is very 
necessary that you go over these parallels before 
class, to know exactly where the modifications 
(omissions, etc.) occur. 

At this point there is a decided change in the 
historical background. Beginning with chapter 
40, a different series of collections begins. 

Chapters 40 through 48: A collection of proph- 
ecies on the coming of the Lord to redeem his 
people. 

Chapters 49 through 55: A collection of proph- 
ecies on the redemption of Israel. 

Chapters 56 through 66: A collection of pro- 
phetic warnings and promises to the people of 
Israel. 

In using this book to illustrate the disunity of 
the prophetic books, you might prefer to use only 


the first part, chapters 1 through 39. These are 
easier to use as a demonstration than the second 
part. If you have each person turn the pages with 
you, they will get the impression of disunity very 
clearly. The overlapping between Isaiah and 
Second Kings is a particularly vivid illustration of 
the point. If time is short, this might be used by 
itself in place of the more systematic coverage. 

A clear example of Isaiah’s prophecies being 
assigned, in another tradition, to another prophet 
can be seen by comparing Isaiah 2: 2-4 with Micah 
4:1-3. Here again you might read one while the 
class follows the other. 

In Adult Student you will find help for explain- 
ing why this disunity exists. 

After dealing plainly with the fact of disunity, 
you will be ready to go on with the six suggestions 
Blair gives for reading the prophetic books. 

To illustrate how the prophecies indicate some- 
thing of their historical background, you can use 
chapter 13 of Isaiah. This is an oracle against 
Babylon (13:1). At the time, however, the Medes 
(Persians) were growing stronger and were 
about to overthrow the Babylonians (13:17). 
This places the oracle in a historical period. 

It is now very apparent that to go any further 
requires some knowledge of the history of the 
times. Therefore Blair’s next suggestion is to get 
a good history of Bible times and study the his- 
torical background of the Bible. Only when you 
know the main periods of Hebrew history can you 
begin to pick up the signs of the times in the 
prophetic oracles. 

Next, fit the individual prophecies into the 
times they seem to reflect. This will sometimes 





ON READING THE BIBLE 


The person who is looking for a way to master 
the Bible “In Three Easy Lessons” will be disap- 
pointed . . . In the first place one can never 
“master” the Bible; one can only be mastered by 
it. In the second place the Bible is so incalculably 
rich that the human mind cannot possibly em- 
brace it all in a few attempts at understanding... . 

Sound methods of reading the Bible make use 
of all one’s capacities: mind, will, emotions. It is 
not enough to learn how to get a “spiritual lift” 
out of reading, for this will leave the mind and 
will unemployed. On the other hand, exclusive 
attention to intellectual or volitional concerns will 
be quite as unsatisfying. Too few people bring to 
the Bible their whole personalities. The literary 
man brings his mind and emotions but reserves 
his will. The religious legalist offers his will in the 
attempt to obey biblical commands but holds his 
mind and emotions. The fundamentalist gladly 
surrenders his will and emotions but denies that 
he has any right to use his mind in testing and 
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questioning the biblical revelation. But here, as 
elsewhere, God wants the whole man... . 

Reading verses at random—wherever the Bible 
happens to open—is about like ducking for apples 
blindfolded. Who would think of reading a para- 
graph one day from Douglas’ The Robe, half a 
dozen sentences the second day from Eisen- 
hower’s Crusade in Europe, and a similar amount 
the third day from Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath? It is only common courtesy to hear an 
author through to the end of his book in some- 
thing approaching a connected fashion, so that the 
lines of thought are kept clearly in mind. It is 
a tribute to the richness of the Bible that anything 
at all can be gained from desultory reading. The 
best approach is certainly to concentrate on a 
book at a time, until you are on speaking terms 
with its author. 

—Edward P. Blair, The Bible and You. Copy- 
right 1953 by Pierce and Washabaugh. $2.00. 
(May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory.) 
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mean rearranging them. It will introduce a pro- 
gression of ideas and events that will make it 
easier to read the prophetic writings with some 
understanding. 

Fourth, read with imagination. Most of the 
prophetic writings are in poetical form. Poetry 
uses language in a special way. Poetry must be 
read with imagination, and not as prose. To 
illustrate this, you might want to take a simple 
poem to class and treat it literally. How does 
poetic extravagance sound when taken literally? 

Fifth, the prophecies are not the main themes. 
Usually these come out with a regularity that is 
not difficult to detect. One of Isaiah’s, for in- 
stance, is a strong emphasis on personal and social 
righteousness (1:16-17, 21-23; 3:13-17; 5:11-12, 
and so forth). 

Finally, try to assess the contribution that the 
prophet made. What abuses did he speak against? 
What did he reveal of the nature and desires of 
God? What of this still applies to us today? 


IV. The order of reading the biblical books 


The material in Adult Student is sufficiently 
detailed, but it may help to review briefly the 
logic of the suggestion made there. 

The over-all viewpoint determines the best 
order for reading. If you consider the Bible to be 
all equally the Word of God, then it doesn’t 
matter where you begin. But most modern schol- 
ars see that the Bible tells the story of God’s 
efforts to redeem mankind. This divine effort 
culminates in the coming of Christ. Therefore, 
we should begin with the Gospels and read all 
the rest in their light. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the best way for lay members of the 
church, without special training, to read the non- 
unified books? Is this a serious problem? 

2. Is it disturbing to see how the nonunified 
collections are put together? Why, or why not? 

3. Do you know of any poor interpretation of 
a prophetic passage that is poor because it was 
not read with imagination? 

4. Is a layman really responsible for studying 
carefully the historical background of the Bible? 
If so, why does he not do it more often? 

9. Would you be willing to start a small study 
group on some of these matters? 

6. Do you think every church ought to have a 
working library of basic reference books on the 
Bible? Does yours have such a library? 


In CLOSING 


To close this unit, urge the members of your 
class to keep Adult Student material and go back 
to it for fresh help. Remind them again that the 
real purpose of this study is to discover a living 
Voice in the Bible that can be a great comfort, 
guide, and companion in living the Christian life. 
The study, of the Bible is only a means to this. 





Jim Nabors 


It is hoped that this unit on Bible reading will encourage 
small groups to continue the study. 


r——The Group in Action 


By LUCILE DESJARDINS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: You have a twofold purpose for this 
session. First, it should help members of the group 
get the most out of reading one of the books of the 
prophets. Second, it should help the members of 
the class determine their own plans for future 
Bible reading and study. 

To begin: Start the class session by sharing 
reactions to the Book of Amos or whatever book 
of the prophets was chosen for special study. Note 
any questions for later discussion. 

How to proceed: If each has selected a differ- 
ent prophet for study, you will need to single out 
one of these books for special attention in class. 
Have reports on what the reader or readers have 
discovered within the body of the book as to the 
times in which the prophet lived and about the 
prophet himself. 

At this point someone might report on the 
historical background as given in a commentary 
or introduction to the book. 

Select from the book some prophetic messages, 
imagining these messages were delivered from the 
pulpit of your church, in the courthouse square, 
or in some other place in your community. What 
would be the reaction of the general public to 
these messages? 

Relate the various parts of the book to its his- 
torical background. 
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For September 


The title of the Adult Fellowship Series for 
next month is “Some Christian Classics for 
Every Man.” The purpose of this study is to 
help adults gain an appreciation of a few 
select writings from the great heritage of 
Christian literature since the New Testa- 
ment, and to show its relevance to modern 
life. 

The topics are: 


September 2: My Contemporary—Bishop of 


Hippo 

September 9: A Rock From Which We Are 
Hewn 

September 16: A Road Over Which Many 
Traveled 


September 23: Attempt Great Things for God 
September 30: A Man Acquainted With Sor- 
rows 











Discuss in class what you consider to be the 
central note in the prophet’s message. What is he 
talking about? Why was this an important mes- 
sage in his day? Was it a revolutionary message? 
Did it take real courage to speak these words? 
If so, why? Discuss the contributions this prophet 
made to the religious life of his day. Discuss the 


— THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Summing It Up 
A NEW SLANT ON ACTIVITIES 


THE members of the Couples’ Class had just 
completed their plans for the following month. 

“I declare,’ Sarah Bivens remarked, “when I 
agreed to be one of the teachers of this group, 
I never dreamed we’d be dealing with stage 
equipment and sleeping bags.” 

“I never dreamed,” Dick Haynes replied, “when 
I came to town a few months ago that I would 
feel so much a part of the group as I do now. 
It’s this group work and planning for camping 
that has brought us together.” 

“Tell me,” Sarah inquired, “where do you get 
all these ideas?” | 

“Oh, articles in Adult Student and other period- 
icals,’ Martha replied, “and besides, Dick and I 
had used role playing frequently before we came 
here.” 

No doubt some of you have used role playing. 
Others of you are curious to know how role play- 
ing is helpful in teaching. Different kinds of role 
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meaning of this message for contemporary Ameri- 
can Christians. How would it have been expressed 
by a modern religious leader? What does it say 
to you? 

Leave time enough in this class session so that 
each person may chart a plan for future Bible 
reading and study. 

One plan for the reading of other books of the 
Bible is to be found in Adult Student. Other 
plans are given in the books by Love, Goodspeed, 
and Anderson listed on page 41. 

Some may be interested in a biographical study 
of some of the great characters of the Bible. Some 
may wish the historical approach, getting more 
clearly in mind the great dramatic unfolding of 
God’s plan for the Hebrew people, as found in the 
Old Testament, and the climax in the coming of 
Christ and the start of the Christian Church, as 
found in the New Testament. 

Encourage each member of the group to select 
and follow the plan that seems to him most ap- 
pealing and practicable in the light of the Bible 
study he has already done. 

In closing: Close the session and the unit with 
expressions from members of the group of help- 
ful and inspiring thoughts that have come to them 
from their Bible reading and study, and with a 
prayer of dedication to more devoted and con- 
sistent study of the Bible during the future 
months. 





playing are briefly defined in Adult Student for 
August. In the suggestions for the leaders in The 
International Lesson Annual, role playing is fre- 
quently listed. You can find out more about it in 
the leadership pamphlet 4225-C, How to Use Role 
Playing. Single copy, 35 cents. Order from the 
Service Department, General Board of Educa- 
tion of The Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. 

Camping is another activity the Couples’ Class 
was looking forward to. See the current issue of 
Adult Student for an article on high lights of 
camping. 

Camping is more than recreation. It is an ex- 
perience in co-operative living, in relieving one- 
self of the impediments of civilization in order to 
come closer to God the Creator. 

If your group enjoys role playing, help them 
with it. If members of the group are interested 
in a camping expedition, join them. You will come 
to know them better. Your group relationships 
will be warmer and firmer. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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If Teaching Is Your Job, by John 
Leslie Lobingier. The Pilgrim 
Press, 1956. 154 pages. $2.50. 


This book is for teachers who 
want to become better teachers. 
The author brings us face to face 
with problems that are familiar to 
all of us. It is evident that Dr. 
Lobingier writes from experience, 
and not from the ivory tower of 
theory. 

He begins with how to plan a 
class session. After all, the thing 
that faces all teachers is the fact 
that next Sunday is coming! It is 
logical, therefore, to start where 
you are and build from there. Of 
course, the good teacher needs to 
develop skills and know-how that 
can be used for years to come, but 
the immediate problem is how to 
teach next Sunday’s lesson. 

The importance of seeing the 
lesson within the context of the 
unit is pointed out. Step-by-step 
suggestions for preparing to teach 
are given, together with what 
should be included in a written 
lesson plan. 

How to conclude the session and 
the desirability of whetting the stu- 
dents’ appetites for next Sunday’s 
lesson are given emphasis. Special 
equipment for the classroom is con- 
sidered. 

Some characteristics of a good 
teacher are named, as follows: 

e The teacher must believe in 
the importance of Christian educa- 
tion in the church. 

e The teacher must be one who 
measures up well as a person. 

e The teacher ought to have con- 
victions as to his reasons for teach- 
ing religion. 

e The teacher must know what 
teaching is. 

e The teacher must know how 
pupils learn. 

An entire chapter is given to 
“Skill in Leading a Discussion.” In 
our day, people are not satisfied 
to be constantly lectured to. We 
want to express ourselves. It is 
pointed out that there are pitfalls 
to the discussion technique. Expe- 
rience coupled with patience will 
make a teacher a good discussion 
leader. 

Although this book deals with 
the teaching of all age groups in 
the church school, it deals suffi- 
ciently with the teaching of adults 


to warrant its reading by all who 
want to improve their teaching 
skills. 

Donald M. Maynard, professor 
of religious education, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, says, 
“Here is a book that should be a 
‘must’ for every church school 
teacher, whether new or old. Dr. 
Lobingier has the rare gift of get- 
ting immediately to the heart of 
problems that teachers face, and of 
dealing constructively with ques- 
tions of genuine concern to them.” 

Dr. Lobingier has been a pastor, 
a minister of education, and has 
rendered significant service in both 
denominational and interdenomi- 
national work. After serving six- 
teen years with the Congregation- 
al Christian Division of Christian 
Education, he was for twelve years 
secretary of religious education of 
the Massachusetts Congregational 
Christian Conference. 


Footnotes, by Gaston Foote. Flem- 
ing Revell, 1956. 124 pages. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this little book is 
“Sidewalk Sermonettes for Saints 
and Sinners.” There are fifty of 
these sermonettes that will make 
excellent illustrative material for 
any teacher of adults. Some of the 
subjects are “Be Natural,” “Chris- 
tianity Is a Layman’s Religion,” 
“Family Religion,’ “How Old Are 
You?” “Keep Your Temper,” 
“Modern Miracles,” “The Healthy 
Mind.” The sermonette titled, “One 
Lonely Man” includes this para- 
graph: 

“In this day of mass movements 
and mass production we need to 
recover the sense of the value of the 
individual. Someone went to the 
trouble of finding out that it took 
70,276 drops of water to fill a gallon 
bucket. But when the container 
was full he had a bucket full of 
water instead of a bucket full of 
drops. Each drop lost its individu- 
ality in the mass. Too often the 
individual loses himself in society, 
assumes that he doesn’t count, that 
he is only a drop in the bucket. 
Auguste Comte said, ‘Humanity 
alone is real; the individual is an 
abstraction.’ But this is not so! The 
individual is important.” 

Gaston Foote is minister of the 
First Methodist Church in Forth 
Worth, Texas. 


The Greatest Life, by Frank C. 
Laubach. Fleming H. Revell, 
1956. 192 pages. $2.50. 


Some will like this book; others 
won't. It is a life of Jesus told in 
the first person. Jesus himself tells 
his own story. 

Dr. Laubach says he was reading 
the Bible one day when it sud- 
denly burst upon him that Jesus 
himself was speaking from the 
pages he was reading. “It became 
vividly clear when I changed ‘He’ 
to ‘I’; it instantly became personal 
and exciting, for it came straight 
from the lips of Jesus. Here I found 
the most glorious experience of the 
living Christ I have ever known.” 

Gocdspeed’s translation is used 
throughout the book. The four 
Gospels have been pieced into one 
continuous story following the se- 
quence used in “most of the ‘har- 
monies’ of the Gospels.” 

It is a little shocking to hear 
Jesus claiming for himself what 
we are used to hearing others claim 
for him. Some of the passages 
sound bold because we are used to 
reading about these things in the 
third person. For example, when 
Jesus was having trouble with the 
Jews, he says, “On account of this 
the Jews were all the more eager 
to kill me, because I not only broke 
the Sabbath but actually called 
God my Father, thus putting my- 
self on an equality with God.” 

Many of us are accustomed to 
separating the Fourth Gospel from 
the Synoptics. It is strange to find 
the four accounts interwoven. But 
this book will be read mainly as 
devotional material. Perhaps some 
who have found Bible reading diffi- 
cult will become interested in the 
story of Jesus. 

Frank C. Laubach began his mis- 
sionary career in the Philippines in 
1915. A few years later he worked 
out the first edition of the now 
world-famous picture-word sylla- 
ble literacy charts. In 1930 he orig- 
inated the volunteer method of 
promoting literacy known as “each 
one teach one.” As a result, more 
than sixty million people speaking 
two hundred different languages 
and dialects have learned to read 
in their own language or dialect. 

Dr. Laubach is also widely 
known and loved as the author of 
many inspirational books. 
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